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THE 


EFEP, deep, and clear and strong, 


Brimming its termless tide, 
The river flows along 
Murmuring the undersong 
Where mystic measures hide. 


Fhe great pines tower serene, 
Freely their great roots drink, 

Their boughs the beeches lean 

Above the dark and green 
Translucence of the brink. 


And-ever as it flows 

It paints the height of heaven, 
With myrtle and with rose 
KH mirrors the day's close 

And all the peace of even. 


O, mightier river, roll 





RIverR 


There space that bas no end, 
And night that has no bars, 

With far, strange glories bend 

Where the dark eddies trend, 
To glass the outmost stars. 


And as its vast tide sweeps 
From shoreless solitudes, 

The wide, free breath it keeps 

Blown in from swells and deeps 
Where awful mystery broods. 


So pulses, measureless, 
Through all the life above, 

The life below, with stress 

Of all sweet powers that bless, 
The river of God's love. 


Through every desert breast, 
Through every longing soul, 
Your bounty and your dole, 


Your infinite of rest. 





Written for The Congregationalist by 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
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The Maker’s Image 


One of the best, if not the best, of the re- 
plies to Edwin Markham’s poem, The Man 
with the Hoe, is the following poem, by Albert 
Charlton Andrews, published in the Indian- 
apolis Journal: 


Crowned with the culture of the centuries, 
With honest mien and noble, manly pride, 
He gazes fearless back across the Past, 
Triumphant o'er the forces of the world. 
Fired by wisdom’s sacred heritage, 

Imbued with ardent trust and sanguine hope, 
Strong driver of Progression’s potent plow, 
He presses onward certain of success— 

Upon his brow serene intelligence 

Reigns sovereign consort of integrity. 


This is the thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over lard and sea; 

This is the Maker’s image, this the Man, 
Evolved in somber eons dead and gone, 

That phenix-risen from the forge of Time, 

In grandeur marches on to victory. 

Yon ¢!od is but the relic of the Past 

And burdened by the centuries tbat lie 

Long: buried in a now-forgotten tomb, 
Whence empty ages nevermore may rise. 


So has God-given labor raised the Man, 
That, chaos-conquering, his mighty arm 
Now reaches proudly round the globe, 

In signal triumph over Time and Space. 
The gulf between him and the seraphim 

Is straitly narrowed to a single step; 
Toil-lifted from the gloom of ignorance, 

He holds the key to solemn mystery, 

And with unclouded eyes perceives God’s dream 
In all its glory and its melody. 

Say, where exists more splendid prophecy? 


‘Masters and rulers in all lands ’’—forsooth, 
Who are the masters, and whose is the sway 
Of sceptered power o’er the universe? 

Whose hand is on the throttle of Advance, 
Save his upon whose sturdy, open brow 
There gleams the sweat of strong productive toil? 
He is the lord and ruler in all lands, 

Whose lightest word commands the elements, 
Who summons Nature to his beck and call, 
And whose mest faithful servitor is Truth— 
Who labors, labors to a noble end! 


And so the Future shall be satisfied ; 

The world’s last reckoning shall place this Man 
Upon the pinnacle he shall deserve ; 

And he who shaped himself shall reap the rest 
His being promises, led on by faith 

Undaunted in the goodn’ss of the Plan, 

The want insatiate of higher things— 

The plain impulse of immortality. 





Thought Transfer 


No incident in my scientific career is 
more widely known than the part I took 
many years ago in certain psychical re 
searches. ‘Thirty years have passed since 
I published an account of experiments 
tending to show that outside our scientific 
knowledge there exists a force exercised 
by intelligence differing from the ordinary 
intelligence common to mortals. This 
fact in my life is of course well under- 
stood by those who honored me with the 
invitation to become your president. 
Perhaps among my audience some may 
feel curious as to whether I shall spea 
outor be silent. I elect tospeak, although 
briefly. To ignore the subject would Ge 
an act of cowardice--an act of cowardice 
I feel no temptation to commit. To stop 
short in any research that bids fair to 
widen the gates of knowledge, to recoil 
from fear of difliculty or adverse criticism, 
is to bring reproach on science. There is 
nothing for the investigator to do but to 

© straight on, “to explore up and down, 
inch by inch, with the taper his reason”’: 
to follow the light wherever it may lead, 
even should it at times resemble a will-o’- 
the-wisp. I have nothing to retract. I 
adhere to my already published state- 
ments. 

I think I see a little farther now. I 
have glimpses of something like coherence 
among the strange elusive phenomena; of 
something like continuity between those 
unexplained forces and laws already 
known. 


his advance is largely due to 
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the labors of another association of which 
I have also this ag the honor to be pres- 
ident—the Society for Psychical Research. 
And were I now introducing for the first 
time these inquiries to the world of sci- 
ence I should choose a starting-point 
different from that of cld. It would be 
well to begin with telepathy; with the 
fundamental law, as I believe it to be, 
that thoughts and images may be trans- 
ferred from one mind to another without 
the agency of the recognized organs of 
sense—that knowledge may enter the 
human mind without being communicated 
in any hitherto known or recognized 
ways.—Sir William Crookes, President 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 





The Religious Press of Today 


_ This spirit of loyalty Ts not so strong as 
it was years ago, and religious papers 
must now possess in themselves powers 
of attraction other than that of represent- 
ing theirdenomination. Failure to recog- 
nize this fact has been, perhaps, the chief 
cause of the decline in circulation and in- 
fluence of many religious papers, and ex- 
plains the widespread impression that the 
religious paper was rapidly passing into a 
condition of innocuous desuetude. This 
is not the case, however, and during the 
last few years there have been a marked 
change and improvement, and the reli- 

ous paper promises to be as popular and 
nfluential in the future as it has ever 
been in the past. During this recent 
period of transformation many religious 
age have died outright, some have 

en absorbed by others and not a few 
have been born again. The enterprise of 
daily papers in gathering and presenting 
news has educated church people to de- 
mand in their religious papers news secu- 
lar as well as religious, and that it be pre- 
sented in short paragraphs, as they find 
it in secular dailies. They also demand 
that the great questions of the day be dis- 
cussed in religious papers as broadly and 
fully as they are in secular papers. Reli- 
— editors were slow to recognize these 
emands, but in course of time it was 
observed that the papers which met them 
were hgh J in favor and influence. 
Now all the leading religious papers de- 
vote more or less attention to secular 
affairs and print a large amount of news 
of general interest. They not only print 
news, but they are adopting the methods 
of daily papers in securing it.—Chicago 
Tribune. 













Finest 
in Crewe 


I wish to write a few words 

praise about Mellin’s Food. 
ke +I nursed my baby until he 
was 2 months old, and then I was 
compelled to put him on the bottle. 
I commenced with cow’s milk, but my 
baby fell off so that he was pitiful to 
look at. When he was 3 months old 
we put him on Mellin’s Food, and now 
no one has a finer baby in Crewe. 
He never knows what a sick day is, 
has 12 teeth and can nearly walk and 
talk. He had the colic every day 
nearly all day before I commenced 
using Mellin’s Food. Mrs. W. R. 
Rodgers, Crewe, Va. 


Mellin’s Food 


A mother asks: Can I use Mel- 
lin’s Food and not wean my baby? 
Yes; Mellin’s Food may be taken 
by the mother, which will increase 
the quantity and quality of her 
milk or it may be given to the 
baby during the day and the 
mother may nurse her baby at 
such times as may be con- 
venient. 


of 












Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE TRACK OF THE GREAT NORTHERN IS THE TRACK OF EMPIRE. 
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tana, and the Pacific Coast. 


St. Paul, Minn. 





T is the main traveled route to the Red River Valley, Mon- 
The “GREAT NORTHERN 
FLYER” leaves St. Paul 9 A.M., Minneapolis 9.30 A.M. Daily. 
ONLY MORNING TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN. 
Direct connections with all limited and fast mail trains from 
Chicago and the East. IIlustrated information, time cards, etc., 
from F, I. WHITNEY, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


(Mentien this paper.) 


























AFTER 
THE BATH. 


Dainty clothes and tender skin _ 
eed pure soap to wash them in. 
urse and mother must be -sure 

Baby:s bath is sweet and pure. 


A child fresh from its bath, in clean dainty clothes 
is a suggestion of lvory Soap. All dainty wash- 
able things may be restored to their original 


freshness without injury, by use of lvory Soap. 
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Any person wi 2 y of this picture may mail t Ivory Soap Wrappers, on receipt of which we will send 
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An inventory of spir- 
The Subtractions of ityal forces at the 
the Summer 
close of the summer 
shows large subtractions from Christian- 
ity’s working and thinking capital. In 
quick succession have gone Dr. Lamson, 
Dr. Barrows, Samuel Johnson and Charles 
I.. Mead—men who were carrying heavy 
responsibilities and rendering conspicu- 
ousservice. Scotland, and English-speak- 
ing Christendom as well, has been called 
upon to mourn the loss of Dr. A. B. 
Bruce. An obituary list like this, which 
might easily be lengthened, leads to the 
impression that the mortality of the sum- 
mer has been exceptional. We doubt if 
that is really the fact. Every summer, 
with its heat, its sudden changes of tem- 
perature, the risks involved in travel and 
the dangers lurking even in exercise and 
sport, not only makes heavy inroads upon 
the ranks of public men, but leaves its 
sad memories in countless households. 
It is of the missing sister or mother, 
father or son, that many who read these 
lines are thinking. With their departure 
all the brightness of the summer seems 
to have gone too, and life is so much 
emptier. Butin reality the subtractions 
are only so much more treasure laid up 
in heaven, added links between us and 
the unseen realm, a transfer of activity 
rather than its cessation. For the law of 
the conservation of energy holds good in 
the spiritual as well as the physical uni- 
verse. Lives that have touched ours in 
blessing, that have radiated sunshine as 
they have gone about their daily work, 
are sure to find their place of service and 
their joy in unselfish loving in that world 
whither Christ has called them. 


Many persons besides the 

raat to cet delegates will doubtless be 
unwilling to miss any ses- 

sion of the council, regarding it as a 
school in which the most important reli- 
gious subjects are treated by teachers 
whose wisdom has been approved in the 
leading Christian nations. But many 
others will be able to give only one or 
two days to the council], and will wish 
to choose the subjects of greatest interest 
to them. The symmetry of the program, 
as originally planned, has suffered some- 
what in readjustment to suit the neces- 
sities of some speakers with other engage- 
ments and to make room for social func- 
tions. Yet a unity of theme has in the 
main been assured for each day. Thurs- 
day, Sept. 21, is devoted to theology, and 
those who would know what Congrega- 
tionalists believe and bow they maintain 
their belief will not miss thatday. Iriday 
will be of special interest to those who 
would know the Christian’s duty as a citi- 
zen. Saturday the relation of the church 
to society will be considered. Monday 
great problems in education’ will be dis 
cussed by. eminent educators. Tuesday 
distinctive work of the local church in dif- 
ferent phases will be the chief topic. Con- 
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gregationalism has preémpted Wednes- 
day to show its place in the world and 
ite relations with other denominations. 
The last day of the council will be of 
great interest to all classes, when inter- 
national relations and the mission of the 
churches to non-Christian nations will be 
the themes of great orators, while the 
day will end with a discussion of the 
mostimportant of all subjects to churches 
of every name. 


President McKinley’s 
ee i Tecent visit to Ocean 
; ” — Grove, N. J., and his ad- 
dress to the Methodists who resort thither 
appear to have aroused altogether too 
much ardor in the breasts of certain per- 
sons, particularly that of Secretary Schell 
of the Epworth League. He followed up 
the president’s patriotic utterances with 
one of his own which if correctly reported 
fairly seethed with martial ambition. He 
pictured a million Epworth Leaguers fol- 
lowing the flag through the jungles and 
flinging themselves upon the breastworks 
of the Philippines. Inasmuch as the 
membership of the Epworth League as of 
Christian Endeavor is composed largely 
of girls and young women the scenes 
which rise upon the imagination are a 
trifle ludicrous. Wecannotsee what good 
such a perfervid speech does except per- 
haps to lead the Springfield Republican in 
commenting on it to an exhibition of self- 
control that is as remarkable in the office 
of that paper in these latter days as it is 
unwonted. What Christian leader of any 
sense and sagacity today can glorify mili- 
tary operations as in themselves anything 
but a necessary evil to be tolerated only 
to pave the way to a better status for 
large numbers of the human race. The 
disturbances in the Philippines will be 
over long before President McKinley will 
be obliged to enlist the million Epworth 
Leaguers whom Dr. Schell tendered him. 
Meanwhile the impetuous secretary might 
slake his thirst for military achievements 
by leading a charge upon Zion’s Herald, 
which is discharging some heavy missiles 
in his direction. 


Why does Mr. Moody rely 

pr cee rane so much on Englishmen for 
help in his Northfield con- 

ferences? We hoar this question asked 
now and then in a tone that indicates dis- 
satisfaction. For our part, we discern in 
that action no disparagement of Ameri- 
can preachers and teachers who have 
always been well represented on the 
Northfield platform. Mr. Moody has 
hosts of friends on the other side of the 
ocean and it is a natural thing for him to 
draw upon the ranks of gifted English- 
men and Scotchmen to further the ends 
of his conferences. Judged by the satis- 
faction of the audiences no speakers are 
more helpful. This year the addresses 
of Rev. G. Campbell Morgan have been 
especially stimulating and powerful. It 
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is not emotionally inclined persons to 
whom he appeals only, but hard headed, 
common sense business men have told us 
within a few days that they never heard 
preaching more searching, logical and 
uplifting. The spiritual life of America 
owes much to the messages and the per- 
sonal influences that have come to us 
from our brethren of Britain. There is 
in many of them a depth of spiritual life 
and a power to impart to others which 
may well be made widely serviceable. 


Mr. Morgan is one of 
the delegates to the 
International Council 
and fully expected, when he came to this 
country, to sit with his brethren, but so 
great has been the demand for him in 
various parts of this country and in Can- 
ada that Mr. Moody, yielding to many 
urgent letters, has arranged for an ex- 
tended trip, which will prevent Mr. Mor- 
gan’s being at the council. He will hold 
meetings in these cities in the order 
named: Montreal, Toronto, Rochester, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Kansas City, Atlanta, 


Making Use of Mr. 
Morgan 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, New 


York and Boston. He will start on this 
tour at once, stopping a day or two in 
each city and reaching Boston for a se- 
ries of all-day meetings Oct. 12-14. He 
will be warmly welcomed everywhere, 
and we trust and expect that he will be 
the means of quickening Christian life in 
all the cities which he visits. 





Protestant Missions in the Phil- 
ippines 

“Peace first,’ is our policy in the Phil- 
ippines, so President McKinley has an- 
nounced. That task must be accom- 
plished before any plans for government 
or development of trade and commerce or 
education or religion can have any assur- 
ance of success. After peace, what? 
“Then, with charity for all, establish a 
government of law and order.’’ So far, 
our national duty is plain. But what can 
be expected of the United States in pro- 
moting pure religion in our new posses- 
sions ? 

It is not the business of our Govern- 
ment to Protestantize the Philippines. 
It will declare and maintain religious 
freedom. We cannot ask more than that. 
There will be no alliance between church 
and state, no legal enforcement of eccle- 
siastical laws and penalties, no rewards 
or immunities from the Government for 
loyalty to the church. That will be a 
great gain for pure religion. When 
priests and other ecclesiastics must de- 
pend for their support on the voluntary 
offerings of the people, the right of the 
people to think fer themselves is re- 
spected. Free schools also will be estab- 
lished, not for the purpose of training the 
young to obey priests, but to help Fili- 
pino children to become intelligent and 
useful citizens. This is all that Ameri- 
can Christians expect our Government to 
do officially in the Philippines for Chris- 
tianity. Those orators and editors of 
newspapers like the New York Evening 
Post and Springfield Republican, who mo- 
notonously repeat the assertion that we 
advocate a war of conquest in order to 
Protestanize Filipinos, that we would 
take the gospel to them witha shotgun in 
one hand and a Bible in the other, are 
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presumably intelligent enough to know 
that they are misrepresenting American 
Christians. Forced by sterility of argu- 
ments for anti-expansion to reiterate this 
feeble gibe, they probably deceive others 
no more than themselves. 

But what duty is laid on Protestant 
Christians in the United States by the ac- 
quirement of this new territory? First, 
to be thankful that so large a proportion 
of the inhabitants of these lands we are 
to govern are Christians. Their Christian- 
ity may be of a low type, may be marred 
by superstitions, may tolerate vices which 
our moral sense condemns. Yet they 
worship our God, see him revealed in 
Jesus Christ, know something of the his- 
tory of Christianity and revere it. There 
is a ground for religious fellowship be- 
tween us and Roman Catholic Filipinos, 
and we must welcome and cultivate it. 

Next, we ought to inform ourselves 
concerning present religious conditions 
in the Philippines and make wise use of 
our knowledge. The Roman Catholic 
Church in that country has behind it the 
traditions of centuries of undisputed 
possession. Its religious orders hold vast 
estates, and where their titles are valid it 
will be the duty of our Government to 
maintain these titles. That these orders 
are responsible for grave evils we do 
not doubt. But we are by no means 
ready to admit that existing institutions 
must be destroyed in order that true 
religion may be advanced in the Phil- 
ippines. Roman Catholicism in this coun- 
try is a far more genuine and spiritual re- 
ligion than among peoples ruled by Spain. 
American Catholics have a new duty 
toward the Philippines which we do not 
believe they will ignore. 

Further, we Protestants must under- 
stand that in whatever way we carry on 
missions to the Filipinos our task will be 
peculiarly difficult. Until we have their 
confideace we can expect no results from 
preaching or teaching. The interview 
with General Otis reported by our Manila 
correspondent in another column is es- 
pecially suggestive. Until peace is estab- 
lished we question whether more harm 
than good will not result from any eff<rt 
to establish missions in the Philippines. 
It would be likely, as General Otis says, 
to bring against missionaries and the 
country they represent the accusation of 
“trying to take away their religion as 
well as their liberty.”” As we have before 
pointed out, the fact that we govern the 
Philippines will put American mission- 
aries at a grave disadvantage until the 
people learn to appreciate and be grateful 
for the government we shall give them. 

Lastly, we must not introduce into the 
Philippines the differences which divide 
Protestants into rival denominations at 
home. The great majority of them are 
agreed on the essentials of faith and char- 
acter which are pleasing to God. Is it of 
importance to Filipinos that they should 
know the differences between Episcopal, 
Presbyterial and democratic church gov- 
ernment? If it is, let us find out which 
form they prefer, and unite in offering it 
to them. Let us not repeat our experi- 
ence in Japan, where a score of denomi- 
natious went in to gain a foothold and 
confused the people with many names 
whose meaning they did not comprehend. 

Whatever denomination begins mis- 
sions to the Philippines will have to 
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spend much money and give many lives, 
with not much to inspire enthusiasm for 
many years to come. Mr. MacQueen de. 
scribes in his letter this week the begin. 
ning made by the Presbyterians in Manila, 
We hope Congregationalists and other 
denominations will for the present give 
them a free field, with hearty sympa- 
thy and prayers. Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians have amicably divided for- 
eign fields which they had once occupied 
in common, and the division has resulted 
in increased prosperity to the missionary 
work of both denominations. It is our 
earnest hope that only one Protestant de- 
nomination may be found in any one city 
or district of the Philippines for several 
years to come. 





The Facts in the Dreyfus Case 


No foreign judicial trial in this genera- 
tion has interested so many people in this 
country as that of Captain Dreyfus. We 
infer from inquiries received that many 
of our readers are not informed concern- 
ing its history. Therefore we give the 
main facts. 

The trouble began with the “bordereau.” 
This was the name given to some frag- 
ments of a paper which a spy brought to 
the Intelligence Department of the French 
government in September, 1894. The 
paper was said to have been stolen from 
the waste basket of the German embassy 
in Paris, but we do not know that any 
evidence was offered that this was true. 
These fragments, when pieced together, 
were found to contain some facts about 
French military plans and tactics. 

On the staff of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment were General Mercier, Col. Du Paty 
de Clam, Colonel Picquart and Captain 
Dreyfus. The only reason why Dreyfus 
was suspected of having written the 
paper rather than other members of the 
staff seems to have been that he was a 
Jew. But Du Paty de Clam attempted to 
find evidence against him by dictating a 
letter for Dreyfus to write, in which he 
used terms similar to those in the paper 
which had beenfound. Heaccused Drey- 
fus of trembling when he heard these 
terms, and on this evidence Dreyfus was 
arrested and charged with having written 
the bordereau. The news was at once 
spread by the newspapers. 

General Mercier announced to the Cab- 
inet Council that he had asked the mili- 
tary governor of Paris to examine into 
the case. This was Nov.1. Reports were 
circulated that Colonel Panizzardi, the 
Italian military attaché in Paris, had 
aided Dreyfus in an effort to furnish se- 
crets of the French army plans to the 
German government. He telegraphed to 
his government for permission to deny 
thecharge. The telegram was intercepted 
by General Mercier, who concealed the 
fact from Dreyfus and his counsel. 

Dreyfus was shamefully treated while 
in prison, and abuse was heaped on him 
by Anti-Semites in the press and in pub- 
lic assemblies. He was tried by court- 
martial Dec. 19, 1894. The crime charged 
against him was that he had betrayed his 
country by disclosing its secrets to a for- 
eign power. The only proof of his guilt 
was the assertion of Du Paty de Clam 
that the letter written by Dreyfus at his 
dictation was in the same handwriting 
as that of the bordereau. Three experts 
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testified to the court that the handwrit- 
ing was in both papers the same, An- 
other thought they might have been 
written by the same person. The fifth 
testified that they were written by dif- 
ferent persons. (It may be added here 
that one of the first three declared before 
the court of cassation this year that he 
had changed his opinion.) Besides this 
testimony, the members of the Intelli- 
gence Department declared that they 
were convinced that Dreyfus was a 
traitor, and General Mercier offered in 
addition a dossier, or secret collection of 
papers, which he claimed contained dam- 
aging evidence, but which was not shown 
to Dreyfus or his counsel. 

On this testimony Dreyfus was de- 
clared guilty, and sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment and degradation from of- 
fice. On Jan. 5, 1895, he was sent to the 
Isle du Diable, off the coast of Guiana, 
to remain there during his life. By or- 
ders from the government he was made 
to endure terrible sufferings, so that now, 
though still under forty years of age, he 
is gray-haired and old. His wife, almost 
the only friend he left in France, was un- 
remitting in her efforts to secure justice 
for her husband, but for weary months 
saw no ray of hope. 

Colonel Picquart, however, never be- 
lieved Dreyfus guilty. Two years after 
the paper was brought to the Intelligence 
Department he became its head. Insome 
way he came upon some of the handwrit- 
ing of Commandant Esterhazy, a major 
in the French army, and recognized it as 
the writing of that paper. He submitted 
the papers to an expert, who agreed with 
him. The newspapers at once published 
the news. But Picquart was assailed 
with accusations of intrigue and forgery, 
and others soon became involved in these 
charges. 

Picquart was soon sent by the govern- 
ment to Tunis. Esterhazy admitted that 
the bordereaw was in his handwriting, 
but swore that Dreyfus wrote it by trac- 
ing letters which Esterhazy had written 
and then putting them together. This 
was charging Dreyfus with a new crime. 
Esterhazy was tried by court-martial and 
acquitted, which was in effect a new con- 
demnation for Dreyfus. 

Then Zola, the famous novelist, came 
forward in defense of the Jew. He de- 
clared that the first court-martial had 
violated the law by condemning an ac- 
cused person on a document kept secret, 
which was the bundle of papers known 
as the dossier. He accused the second 
court martial of having knowingly ac- 
quitted a guilty person. Zola was tried 
for bringing false accusations against the 
government. Labori was his counsel. 
Zola was found guilty, fined and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. He fled the 
country. But the interest increased and 
suspicion against the government grew. 
Officers resigned, the whole country be- 
came aroused, and other countries be- 
came popularly interested in the case. 

Among those who had been active in 
hostility to Dreyfus was Colonel Henry, 
who had presented certain documents 
which strengthened the proof against 
him. In August of last year Colonel 
Ilenry confessed that he had forged these 
documents, and then committed suicide. 
From that time public sympathy for 
Dreyfus rapidly increased, till the gov- 
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ernment was compelled to take up the 
case again and decided to grant Dreyfus 
a new trial, which is now going on at 
Rennes. 


The Child’s Relation to the 
Church 


Some Baptist newspapers have prophe- 
sied trouble for the coming Congrega- 
tional Council. They have published a 
rumor that an unnamed, delegate has re- 
solved to introduce into the council the 
subject of infant baptism, and that he 
proposes to have it abolished. We have 
not heard of this delegate except through 
these newspapers. But if he appears we 
shall give him a hearty welcome. Not 
that we expect him to be able to wipe 
out from our denomination an institution 
probably as old as the Christian Church, 
nor that we wish him to attemptit. But 
we should be glad to have a discussion 
in the council of a subject of vital impor- 
tance in all the churches. 

The child is at the front today in the 
consideration of educational, religious 
and social problems. But the churches 
are largely unconscious of the fact. They 
have no well-defined views in regard to it. 
Infant baptism is only one element in 
this problem of the relation of the child 
to the church, yet perhaps if it were 
clearly defined it would prove to be the 
key to the solution of the whole question. 
Belief in infant baptism is not and ought 
not to be a condition of membership in 
Congregational churches. Some Congre- 
gationalists do not believe in it. Others 
know nothing about it and ignore it. 
Some ministers hold that all infants be- 
long in the kingdom of .God, and that to 
sprinkle water on their heads in the 
name of Christ is to claim them for his 
kingdom. Such ministers are ready any- 
where to baptize any infant in recogni- 
tion of this claim. Others hold that this 
ceremony is simply the dedication by 
parents of their offspring to the service 
of God. These ministers usually apply 
water because it is the custom in the 
churches, but they would prefer not to, 
and some do not, but lead the church and 
the parents in prayer for the blessing of 
God on the child. 

Others still—and we are of this num- 
ber—believe that the family is the unit 
of society and of the church; that in the 
covenant between Christian parents and 
their Heavenly Father their children are 
included; that in offering their children 
in baptism the parents and the church 
recognize this covenant and renew it in 
this respect, that they promise to teach 
their children to know and love God, re- 
lying on his promise to the children’s 
children of such as keep his covenant 
and remember his commandments to do 
them. We believe that the churches 
have a responsibility for their baptized 
children as distinct from their duty to 
other children as their responsibility for 
their own members is distinct from their 
duty to those in the community who 
have not entered into covenant with 
them. 

But we are aware that this responsibil- 
ity, even where it is theoretically ad- 
mitted, is practically unrecognized. It 
is an almost unheard-of thing for the 
baptized children ef the church to be re- 
ferred to in pastoral prayer. Theirnames 
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are never mentioned in the meetings of 
the church or printed in its manuals. If 
any of them repudiate the covenant 
made in their behalf by those who gave 
them life, no one thinks it strange, for 
no one knows who are the baptized chil- 
dren in his own church unless he searches 
the church records, which are never pub- 
lished. The custom, introduced within a 
few years, of presenting Bibles to chil- 
dren who have been baptized in infancy 
and have reached the age of seven years 
has in some churches aided to interpret 
the meaning of what once was a valued 
ordinance and an impressive service. 
But otherwise infant baptism has now 
no permanent significance. It has gone 
the way of family prayer and other 
things which once gave dignity and 
beauty to household religion. : 

It is therefore much to be desired that 
representative Congregationalists in such 
an assembly as the coming council should 
consider the meaning of infant baptism 
and the relation of children to the church. 
The views on this most important subject 
are chaotic. Till they are clarified and 
defined we cannot expect rapid growth in 
membership or in spirituality. For youth 
is the spring of vitality in the churches. 
It would be worth much to discover the 
prevalent belief among us, if there is one, 
on this topic. Our people would welcome 
instruction concerning it that would com- 
mend itself to their reasonand faith. We 
know of no other subject which would 
awaken deeper interest or find heartier 
response in quickened zeal and richer 
spiritual life. 





Two American Religions 


America is famous all the world around’ 
for inventiveness. In the sphere of me- 
chanics no one questions our supremacy, 
but in the realm of religious experiment 
we are also entitled to a foremost place. 
We have divided and subdivided, we have 
set up barriers and invented tests to an 
extent that will surely be the puzzle and 
amazement of the future historian of re- 
ligious eccentricities and absurdities. 

With all our sectarian inventiveness, 
however, we can only be said to have 
originated two new and aggressive reli- 
gions. Modifications of old religious 
types are as common as mushrooms in 
an upland pasture, but for new types the 
Middle West has given us Mormonism 


‘and the center of New England cul- 


ture has given us Christian Science. 
These are both purely American prod- 
ucts as systems, though the material 
of their dogmatics is ancient enough. 
Of the two the palm of originality must 
on the whole be given to Joseph Smith, 
rather than “Mother” Eddy. His reve- 
lation is more romantic, more interesting 
and intelligible to the common mind than 
Mrs. Eddy’s whipped syllabub of physical 
fact and shelf-worn philosophy. His iden- 
tification of Adam with God is not a whit 
more impudent than “Mother” Eddy’s 
steady tendency toward the claim to be 
an expression of the womanly side of the 
divinity. It would be more satisfactory 
to believe that the divinity had for great 
purposes stooped to a necessary sin than 
that he (she) could become ridiculous by 
peddling souvenir spoons to a multitude 
of infatuated admirers. Of the two 
“Mother” Ann Lee, the founder of Shak- 
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erism, who claimed to be the Divine 
woman in the world, is on the whole the 
more respectable character and her sys- 
tem more really intellectual, if less subtle. 

It is the old story over again—human 
nature intensely curious and consciously 
in need seeking help and guidance from 
without. Mormonism and Christian 
Science alike profess to meet this need. 
Each is wise enough to claim submission 
while it urges action. Both are aggres- 
sive and the growth of each in its differ- 
ing sphere of influence is one of the perils 
of the time. They are not to be met by 
mere ridicule, but bya sifting of the ele- 
ments of truth which each contains from 
the monstrous growth of falsehood. 

Most of all their aggressive activity is 
a rebuke and a trumpet call to the church 
of Christ. The enemy will sow tares, but 
at least the servants of the Husbandman 
should be beforehand with the pure seed 
of the Word of God. All our differences, 
our disputed and undecided questions, 
our praise or disapproval of this leader or 
of that, are as nothing in comparison 


with the first great duty of preaching the | 


good news. Negations are an invitation 
to the busy heralds of pernicious error. 
It is by the assertion of what we know 
that health and growth come together to 
the body of Christ on earth. 


International Christian Fellow- 
ship 

Just at present we are putting more em- 
phasis than ever upon international polit- 
ical fellowship. Recent efforts toward 
international arbitration, and especially 
the progress in that direction made at 
the recent conference at The Hague, 
mark a long step in advance in the direc- 
tion of the harmony of nations. But in- 
ternational Christian fellowship not only 
has less to hinder it, but in the nature of 
the case is much more profound and fruit- 
ful. As the different nations grow bet- 
ter acquainted with each other, the evi- 
dence of it becomes more noticeable. 
Such a gathering as the International 
Congregational Council is no longer an 
anomaly, but a matter of course. And 
its results are felt throughout every con- 
tinent and will be potent for years to 
come. 5 

International Christian fellowship, of 
course, promotes peace. Not that it is 
able to abolish war altogether, but it pro- 
motes the spirit which is as slow to take 
offense for the nation as for the individ- 
ual, and slow, when forced to feel of- 
fended, to seek redress by arms; which is 
quick to terminate a war already entered 
upon, and ready to seek first and always 
the interests of the kingdom of Christ 
rather than those of party, or even of 
people. It promotes not only peace but 
justice. It recognizes the differences 
which exist hindering international jus- 
tice sometimes peculiarly. The cause of 
a weak nation as against a strong one, or 
that of a so-called inferior race as against 
onesupposed to besuperior, if notstronger, 
would suffer grave loss in the adjustment 
of differences which spring up from time 
to time were it not that international 
Christian fellowship has even now a value 
and force which to some extent compel, 
and oftener persuade, to the exercise of 
fairness and international courtesy. 
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Such Christian fellowship also stimu- 
lates national piety. For instance, we 
in this country gain a new impulse from 
the study of the characteristics of our 
fellow-Christians of Great Britain. Sim- 
ilar, not to say identical, with our own 
in its history, their type of religion has 
its own special features, which are the 
outgrowths of conditions differing from 
ours, yet full of significance for our 
study. They in their turn find a stimu- 
lus and a help in noting that which gives 
to our religion its special power and im- 
pressiveness. The sympathy which ex- 
ists between us and the diversity which 
coexists with this sympathy, and which 
international Christian fellowship ren- 
ders evident, are of great benefit on both 
sides of the ocean to the world at large. 

International Christian fellowship also 
is an important object lesson. It tells 
the story of the cross more effectively 
than it can be told by any one people 
alone. It illustrates the power of the 
Christian gospel significantly, and the 
more diverse the nations between whom 
Christian fellowship is recognized the 
more conspicuous and lasting will be 
this impression. There is something in 
Christianity which adapts it to any and 
every nation, and international Christian 
fellowship, as it is revealed and exempli- 
fied, brings out this fact and makes it 
noteworthy in the eyes of those whom 
national movements and characteristics 
impress. One result of the International 
Council must be to clarify the quality of 
our fellowship with our fellow-Christians 
throughout the world, not merely Con- 
gregationalists, but of every name. 

The enlargement of sympathy and 
broadening of outlook and the impulse 
to greater service, the courage for more 
persistent and resolute spiritual en- 
deavor which every one who has come 
within the reach of the influence of such 
a gathering must have experienced, lifts 
one to @ new level of consecration. 
American Christianity ought never to 
be less, but always more, active and efli- 
cient than ever it has been before, and 
this is just as true of Congregational 
Christianity everywhere. And if Con- 
gregational Christianity be revived, puri- 
fied and ennobled by such a gathering, 
there cannot fail to grow out of that fact 
something of blessing for Christians of 
every name. International Christian 
fellowship undoubtedly is destined to 
become more widespread, more compre- 
hensive and more beautiful and fruitful 
than ever it has been hitherto. 





Current History 


The Pros and Cons of Suzerainty in the Philip- 
pines 

To those who wish a statement of facts 
and conclusions therefrom justifying the 
position of the Administration nothing 
better can be found than the article by 
Hon. John Barrett in the September 
Review of Reviews. Support for the 
Administration from a high quarter also 
is to be found in the addresses made at 
the annual meeting of the American Bar 
Association last week—one by ex-United 
States Senator Manderson of Nebraska, 
the other by United States Senator Lind- 
say of Kentucky, the latter a Democrat 
of marked ability and high character, 
who stands where ex-Senator J. A. 
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Palmer of Illinois and Senator Morgan 
of Alabama do. They are Democrats 
who believe, not only in the expediency, 
but the constitutionality of such expan- 
sion as has followed the war with Spain. 
Senator Lindsay’s argument before the 
Bar Association was wholly one of con- 
stitutional interpretation, as became the 
cccasion. 

Much at variance with the views of 
Democrats of this school is the platform 
adopted by the Ohio State Democratic 
Convention last week, which indorsed 
Mr. Bryan’s candidacy in 1900 and nom- 
inated John R. McLean, proprietor of the 
Cincinnati Inquirer, a multi-millionaire, 
for governor. This platform says: 

We are radically and unalterably opposed 

to imperialism in the United States of Amer- 
ica. When we have solved some of the race 
problems that confront us at home, then by 
example we can proclaim the blessings that 
flow from free institutions, and thus procure 
benevolent assimilation without criminal ag- 
gression. ... We profoundly regret that 
American soldiers are being unlawfully used 
in the name of liberty to crush and destroy 
dawning republicanism in the Orient. We 
demand that the Cubans and Filipinos not 
only be permitted but encouraged to establish 
independent republics, deriving all of their 
governmental powers from the consent of the 
governed. 
It is more and more apparent that the 
issue in the next campaign will be the 
one referred to in the above planks. 
And it.is equally plain that if such is the 
case there will be a process of disintegra- 
tion within both parties, which will 
make the outcome more problematical 
than if the issue had not risen and the 
old candidates—McKinley and Bryan— 
had gone to the country on the silver 
and “trust” issues. Ex-Governor Bout- 
well of Massachusetts, once Secretary 
of Treasury and since 1854 a prominent 
Republican leader, is out with a letter to 
Massachusetts labor leaders, urging ac- 
tion on their part which will defeat Mr. 
McKinley’s re-election. This he pleads 
for, if the laboring men of this country 
are to be saved from ‘‘a state of servility 
through competition with the millions of 
the Oriental world.” 


The Case of Captain Carter 

By acourt-martial composed of men of 
ability and character—General Otis, now 
in the Philippines, presiding—Captain Car- 
ter of the United States army more thana 
year ago was found guilty of embezzle- 
ment of large sums of money from the 
United States while intrusted with the 
expenditure of appropriations for the 
improvement of Savannah Harbor, Geor- 
gia. Since that time unusual favors have 
been extended to him by the Executive, 
and he still goes unpunished. His coun- 
se], Hon. Wayne McVeagh, bas lately 
denied that Captain Carter is responsible 
for the delay by the President in either 
indorsing or setting aside the verdict of 
the court-martial. Mr. Mc Veagh also has. 
improved the opportunity to call public 
attention to what he considers grave de- 
fects in the competency of even the best 
of military courts-martial to decide fairly 
and intelligently such issues as were in- 
volved in the charges against Captain 
Carter. Whether this is so or not, we are 
not competent to say, but the day has not 
yet dawned, we trust, in this country 
when it can be said justly that “pull” of 
any kind is able to convict or save officers 
of the army charged with crime. If it 
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has, then we would better stop throwing 
stones at France. Justly or unjustly, we 
do not pretend to say which now, it is as- 
serted on the one hand that the extraor- 
diuary leniency of the President in post- 
poning sentence is due to the influence 
that Captain Carter has with prominent 
politicians and men of wealth, and to evi- 
dence which the Administration has that 
if Captain Carter is imprisoned and de- 
graded he will see to it that others equally 
guilty with himself—men prominent in 
Congress and business—are exposed. On 
the other hand, it is asserted by the friends 
of Captain Carter that the court-martial 
_was packed with his enemies, and that 
the charges against him were due to jeal- 
ousy. Whatever the truth of the matter, 
the public should insist upon knowing it, 
and that right speedily. Prolongation of 
the scandal will demoralize the army. 
Let the lightning strike whom it may— 
let it flash. If Captain Carter was fairly 
tried and is guilty let him be punished, 
and all his fellow-conspirators. If not 
guilty, let us not have the spectacle ofa 
ring of Washington officials exerting 
enough influence to destroy and degrade 


_a rarely brilliant engineer. The United 


States desires no Dreyfus case. 
The Ramapo Steal Thwarted 

Thanks to Comptroller Coler of New 
York city.and the press of that city, the 
real significance of a recent proposition 
to give the right to supply water to the 
nietropolis to a private company made 
up of Republican and Democratic politi- 
cians has been exposed and their project 
defeated. The very audacity of the at- 
tempt and the community’s narrow es- 
cape from its successful completion has 
opened the eyes of many of the lethargic 
to the defects of the present city charter, 
the permanent peril of a situation wher® 
leaders of both parties play unscrupu- 
lously into each other’s hands, and the 
necessity of non-partisan municipal gov- 
efoment and municipal ownership of all 
natural monopolies. Viewed in this guise 
the plot proves to have been a blessing. 
Hut the escape was narrow, and to Comp- 
troller Coler, a Tammany man of a decent 
sort, is due the chief credit. But news- 
papers and courts have also done their 
share. 
the Dominican Revolution 

President Figuero of Santo Domingo, 
who, a8 vice-president, succeeded to the 
office of president after the assassination 
of Heureaux, yielded up that office to his 
executive council on the 31st, and peace- 
fully made way for a provisional govern- 
ment with Horacio Vasquez as president, 
who in turn will give way to General Jim- 
inez, now en route from Cuba. While it 
would be untrue to say that this act of 
Figuero was unforced, it is true that the 
revolution which his peaceful withdrawal 
from office indicates has been brought 
about by the use of a surprisingly insignifi- 
cant amount of physical forcee—for Santo 
Domingo. Evidently Heureaux’s high- 
handed rule had so alienated the masses 
that they were very ready to accept the 
leadership of any one, Jiminez, in this 
case, happening to be the available and 
ambitious aspirant for popular approval. 
Hence city after city and province after 
province rallied to his standard and opened 
their gates to the revolutionary leaders 
with their troops. By some the victory 
of Jiminez is interpreted as an uprising 
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of the non-Negro population against 
further control of insular affairs by the 
Negro element, of which Heureaux was 
the ablest representative that has emerged 
in the two Haytian republics since Touis- 
sant l’Ouverture’s day. 


The Cuban Census a 

Preparatory to experiment in self gov- 
ernment in Cuba, first in the cities, then 
in the provinces, and ultimately on the 
island itself, the United States deems it 
necessary to ascertain the approximate 
population of the island, the distribution 
of races, and other questions naturally 
arising. To this end a census has been 
ordered, in terms found in the following 
proclamation by President McKinley: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Av@. 30. 

To the People of Cuba: The disorganized 
condition of your island, resulting from the 
war, and the absence of any generally recog- 
nized authority aside from the temporary 
military control of the United States, have 
made it necessary that the United States 
should follow the restoration of order and 
peaceful industry by giving its assistance and 
supervision to the successive steps by which 
you will proceed to the establishment of an 
effective system of self-government. 

As a preliminary step in the performance of 
this duty I have directed that a census of the 
people of Cuba be taken, and have appointed 
competent and disinterested citizens of Cuba 
as enumerators and supervisors. 

It is important for the proper arrangement 
of your new government that the information 
sought shall be fully and accurately given, 
and I request that by every means in your 
power you aid the officers appointed in the 
performance of their duties. 

WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 

General Fitz Hugh Lee, in a report just 
submitted to the Secretary of War, rela- 
tive to the state of affairs in the province 
of Cuba over which he holds sway, urges 
a test of the principle of home rule for 
the island as a whole as soon as is practica- 
ble, but with the American protectorate 
retained for some time even after home 
rule is in operation. 


The Last Act of the Dreyfus Tragedy 

The formal conclusion of the trial at 
Rennes draws near, with conjecture rife 
as to the decision of the judges and the 
effect the decision will have upon the re- 
sponsible ministry, the army and the 
masses, as well as the man on trial. 
Opinion on these points varies even 
among the Dreyfusards, who, while they 
all agree as to the overwhelming, liberat- 
ing drift of the evidence before the court, 
differ as to the power of the judges to 
follow the truth when they see it. Rabbi 
Emil Hirsch of Chicago, just home from 
Paris, is pessimistic as to the result as he 
contemplates the forces that are arrayed 
against the accused Jew, and describes 
the defective and partisan journalism of 
France which prevents the proceedings 
and evidence of the trial from gaining 
publicity among theinflamed and ignorant 
masses, where it is most needed if the 
verdict is to be for Dreyfus. 

The evidence produced during the past 
week has strengthened the defense much, 
and proved that within the army there 
are still not a few men of honor, fit com. 
rades of Picquart, who will not be party 
to the conspiracy, and will tell the truth. 
The alleged confession of Dreyfus has 
been considered in court and riddled 
through and througb. Incidentally it 
called forth from Dreyfus the admission 
that but for his wife he would have com- 
mitted suicide rather than submit to the 
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public degradation which followed his 
original conviction. Her appeal to him to 
think of her honor and the honor of their 
children, and his pledge that he would do 
so, nerved him to endure the ordeal, and 
sustained him on Devil’s Island when he 
was tempted to find relief in oblivion. 
In so far as this reveals anew the splendid 
character of Madame Dreyfus and her 
beneficent influence through all the trag- 
edy, it is valuable and suggestive. But it 
also inevitably leads one who will give it 
a second and deeper thought to note 
that neither belief in the sacredness of 
life as such nor conviction that God 
discountenances self-destruction entered 
into the question with Dreyfus. Indeed, 
reading his letters to his wife, one is 
deeply impressed with the purely human, 
unreligious quality of the man, and his 
lack of those consolations and stimulants 
to courage which a child of God who has 
come to know him through the revelation 
in Jesus Christ would -have laid hold on 
and enjoyed. 


The Situation in South Africa 

The relations between Great Britain 
and the Transvaal are somewhat less 
strained than they were when we wrote 
a week ago. Bropositions and counter 
propositions by Secretary Chamberlain 
and President Kruger have been made in 
terms that the public does not know accu- 
rately, but which seem to indicate a dis- 
position on the part of both to avoid war 
if it can possibly be done. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s less belligerent tone is due proba- 
bly to pressure from the loyal Dutch of 
the other British suzerainties in South 
Africa, who realize better than any one 
else what far-reaching results the con- 
flict will have if it comes. But, while 
this change for the better in diplomatic 
tone is seen, it also remains true that 
each prospective combatant is arming 
and acting as if war was sure to come, 
and that soon. Johannesburg is in a 
state of terror, and British subjects and 
British capital are leaving as rapidly as 
they can. Our consul there has been in- 
structed by Secretary of State Hay to 
demand full protection for all citizens of 
the United States and their property. 

NOTES 

Now it is Havana that is talking of estab- 
lishing a quarantine against yellow fever 
from Key West, Fla., so thoroughly altered is 
the city of Havana under Amerivan military 
rule. 

Justice—now Chief-Justice—Holmes’s suc- 
cessor on the Supreme Court bench of Massa- 
chusetts will be William Caleb Loring, Har- 
vard, ’72, formerly assistant attorney general 
of the State. He is an Independent in poli- 
tics. 

Governor Bushnell of Ohio and a delegation 
of prominent citizens from the historic town 
of Marietta visited Boston last week and pre- 
sented a handsome silver dinner set to the 
gunboat Marietta, in dry dock at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. 

Dr. Nicolas Senn, the eminent surgeon of 
Chicago, jast home from a trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands, predicts the rapid extinction of the 
natives through leprosy and tuberculosis. He 
advises all non natives with tendencies to 
taberculosis of the lungs, asthma or rheuma- 
tism to consider carefully the advisability of 
residence in Hawaii, 

The United States Treasury has more gold 
in its vaults today than it ever had before. A 
war in South Africa between Great Britain 
and the Transvaal Republic would instantly 
make the gold already mined and coined ap- 
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preciate in value and thus the conflict would 
have an international aspect for this reason 
as well as others. Why do not mission board 
treasuries refiect the same plethora of gold— 
and its equivalent—that our national Treasury 
does? That is a fair question. 

The announcement that William Waldorf 
Astor has ‘‘ washed his hands of everything 
American’’ will not rate as more than a rip- 
ple on the surface of our national life. But 
if it leads to a reversal of the ancient policy 
of the Astor family and leads to even a par- 
tial breaking up of the immense estate which 
that family hold in New York city, then there 
will be none to mourn the alienation of the 
purse proud, snobbish descendant of the Ger- 
man furrier who recently forswore American 
citizenship and became a subject of Queen 
Victoria. 


In Brief 


A wealth of information is brought together 
in the Boston Book, now ready for distribu- 
tion. Designed primarily to be of service to 
the attendants upon the International Council, 
this little book has grown in scopeas the work 
of editing has proceeded and in its final form 
it possesses elements of permanent value for 
all visitors to the city. We are not aware of 
the existence of any guide-book which covers 
the same ground. It reprints the series of 
articles on the Pilgrim Sight-seer, which have 
been appearing in The Congregationalist, and 
adds thereto much material never before in 
type with reference to Boston and its environs 
and to the broad interests of Congregational- 
ism. There are nearly 100 illustrations and in 
typography and form the book is most attrac- 
tive. Complimentary copies will be furnished 
all the delegates and a limited number may be 
purchased at thirty cents apiece postpaid, 
paper covers, or seventy-five cents in cloth. 
After Sept. 15 the price will be advanced to 
thirty-six cents postpaid for the paper cover 
edition, the cloth bound copies remaining at 
seventy-five cents. 





Just a fortnight to the council. 





Nothing can really hurt a Christian except 
his own deliberate choice of sin. 





There were ministers last Sunday who re- 
membered the council in public prayer. Did 
you? 





Sunday school superintendents will find 
suggestions for the fall campaign in our de- 
partment headed Brest METHODs. 





To facilitate the assignment of council dele- 
gates to their hosts in Boston and vicinity, 
representatives of the entertainment commit- 
tee will be at Room 611, Congregational House, 
between the hours of one and three each after- 
noon from this time on. 





The Chicago Theological Seminary of our 
denomination, witnessing Hartford’s success 
and stirred to emulation by it, has decided to 
do likewise and, beginning with the term 
about to open, will admit women students on 
the same terms as men and confer scholar- 
ships and degrees likewise. As yet no as- 
pirants have registered, but the doors are 
opened. 





The latest excuse for not attending prayer 
meeting: “It was my ‘tub’ night, and I did 
not dare to go to meeting, and get heated and 
then take my bath, for fear of the ill effects.”’ 
We fear the nearest that man will ever get to 
genuine godliness will be cleanliness. He re- 
minds us of the man living in one of Boston’s 
most aristocratic suburbs who says that the 
reason why he doesn’t go to church is that it 
reminds him of his dead father. 





The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone, 
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sings the Christian. But Dr. Fairbairn says 
a heathen Hindu made to him this reply: 
* But you, you take a piece of bread and a 
cup of wine; you mutter over them a prayer, 
and they straightway become the flesh and 
blood of your God, which you offer up in sac- 
rifiee and then consume. In all Hinduism 
you will find no idolatry so gross as this.’ 
How will the Roman Catholic and the Angli- 
can ritualist answer this heathen? 





The United States is still synonymous with 
opportunity. If you doubt it read the char- 
acter sketch of Admiral Sampson in the Sep- 
tember McClure’s. Booker Washington also 
splendidly proves it. Last week he revisited 
Charleston, W. Va., the governor of the State 
his host and he guest of honor at a reception 
in the State Capitol. Thirty years ago he 
worked in the salt mines of Charleston, an 
impecunious, illiterate, but aspiring youth, 
just emancipated from slavery. Today he is 
the foremost man of his race and the honored 
friend and guest of the real aristocracy of 
America and Europe. 





The Second Church in Greenwich, Ct., has 
generously shown its appreciation of its late 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Walter Barrows. The ec- 
clesiastical society recently voted to continue 
his salary to Nov. 1, and to pay one-half the 
amount thereafter to Mrs. Barrows till further 
action be taken. She is invited to remain 
with her family in the parsonage indefinitely, 
and assured of the desire of the people to af- 
ford her all possible comfort. When it is re- 
membered that the pastorate of Dr. Barrows 
had only continued fifteen months, it is seen 
that his ministry had called forth rare affec- 
tion of a very honorable and generous congre- 
gation. 

Hartford Theological Seminary has secared 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, D. D., principal of St. 
Mary’s College, University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, to deliver a course of three lectures 
on the 10th, 11th and 12th of next October. 
The theme is to be the Kantian trilogy—God, 
freedom, immortality. The first lecture will 
take up the discussion of Our Thought of 
God as Affected by Modern Knowledge; the 
second will treat of The Conception of Free- 
dom in the Light of Evolution; and the third 
Immortality Considered from an Apologetic 
Point of View. These lectures, together 
with the course to be given by Professor Pat- 
tison of Rochester on The Relation of the 
Ministry to the Sunday School, and the Carew 
course by Dr. A. J. Lyman of Brooklyn will 
make the lectures of this year of more than 
ordinary interest. 





Delegates to the council are now coming 
daily and the corridors and offices of the 
Congregational House begin to echo with 
‘*how-do-you do’s,” the agreeable English 
accent being much in evidence. Most of the 
foreigners repair at once to Dr. Hazan’s head- 
quarters in Room 611. The Canada, which ar- 
rived last Friday, brought Mr. Charles Stancliff 
and wife of London and Rev. Frederick 
Tavender and wife of Great Marlow. Several 
of the native Hawaiian delegates have also 
appeared. We print elsewhere the list of del- 
egates who are to arrive at New York on the 
Umbria next Saturday as wellas the American 
addresses of a number of other delegates. 
Prof. Andrew F. Simpson of Edinburgh has 
been for some time with Rev. S. L. Bell of 
Marblehead. Dr. P. T. Forsyth of Cambridge 
arrives in Peabody Sept. 14, where he is to be 
the guest of Rev. G. A. Hall. He and Rev. 
C. S. Horne will address the Salem Congrega- 
tional Club Sept. 25. 

According to the Christian Advocate no 
Methodist Episcopal church has the right to 
use individual communion cups without the 
permission of the General Conference, and 
every pastor who has administered the com- 
munion in this manner has violated the Dis- 
cipline of the Church. With us, fortunately, 
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there is no such authoritative body to dictate 
to the loca] church concerning unimportant cus- 
toms. But there is no good reason why every 
conscience should not have liberty in this 
matter. Let the same law of courtesy pre- 
vail at the Lord’s table as at the family table. 
The symbol is not one cup, for the churches 
where only one is used are rare exceptions. 
The symbol is the wine which represents the 
sacrifice of Christ. Let as many cups be pro- 
vided as are needed. Then those who prefer 
to drink from a cup which others have just 
used may do so, and those who would follow 
a cleanlier method may also be gratified by 
having each a cup for himself. 





Who says that Mr. Moody is an old fogy 
and behind the times? The Mt. Hermon 
School for boys has just opened with nearly 
500 students. Hereafter the school will-be in 
session practically the entire year, the man- 
agement having adopted the method of ar- 
rangement of time and awarding promotion 
for which the University of Chicago among 
higher institutions of learning stands. It is 
felt that the plant is too valuable and im- 
portant to stand idle a fourth of the year, and 
that students willing to study are too numerous 
to be excluded from educational opportunities 
during the same length of time. Hereafter 
there will be three terms of sixteen weeks 
each, the total vacation period of the year be- 
ing butone month. The force of teachers must 
of necessity be increased somewhat, but each 
teacher will have one term in five for vacation, 
which if desired can be used for post-graduate 
work. It is estimated that the efficiency of the 
school will be increased one-half by the new 
arrangement. 





In and Around New York 


Mr. Moody at Fifth Avenue 

A week ago last Sunday Mr. Moody preached 
twice at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. The church was crowded. At the 
morning service he said: “I consider this the 
finest country to live in and New York as one 
of the best cities to do Christian workin. I 
want all Christians here this morning, every 
officer of this church, to join with me in pray- 
ing that the next pastor will be a heaven sent 
man. I consider this the most important pul- 
pit in the country. The true gospel has been 
preached here for many years.’’ What has 
been said about a successor to Dr. John Hall 
has all been speculation. No one has any 
idea who the next pastor will be. The com- 
mittee will resume meetings by the middle of 
the month. One thing is pretty certain that 
the next encumbent will bea foreigner. The 
plan is to give some preminent delegates to 
the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance a hearing in 
the pulpit. Another Fifth Avenue church is 
looking for a pastor to succeed President 
Faunce of Brown University, who resigned 
from the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church to ac- 
cept the presidency. Among those mentioned 
is Dr. P. S. Moxom of Springfield. 


Advertising [inisters 

The Brooklyn Eagle has a novel scheme. 
It publishes daily a list of ministers in Brook- 
lyn who are ready to answer all calls for pas- 
toral services. ‘This is done in connection 
with a bureau conducted by The EHagle and 
information is offered free concerning each 
man. At present the list contains the names 
of twenty four clergymen, most of whom are 
without charges. The outcome of this adven- 
ture will be interesting and may contribute a 
valuable feature to church work. 


Mr. Porter’s Visit to Cuba 

Rev. Horace Porter, assistant to Dr. Hillis 
in Plymouth Church, returned from Cuba last 
week. He spent the entire month of August 
there and made many interesting investiga- 
tions. He secured interviews with General 
Brooke and General Gomez. With regard to 
the latter Mr. Porter said: “I spent one 
evening with him. I was more anxious to see 
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him than any other man in Cuba. ‘As to the 
future of Cuba,’ said the General, ‘I take the 
United States at her word. But we must not 
be in too great haste for self-government. 
We must not be like the South American re- 
publics, which tried to set up government for 
themselves before they were prepared for self- 
government.’ ’’ Camp. 





Current Thought 
AN APPEAL FOR A CATHOLIC PARTY 


The Catholics of this country do not now 
wield, and have never yet wielded, the influ- 
ence which their numbers should give them 
for furtherance of every good and antagonism 
to every bad cause. We have permitted, and 
we still permit, petty local interests, sectional 
sympathies, unworthy race prejudices, to rob 
us of that solidarity which as members of a 
church that knows no acceptation of persons 
and makes no distinctions between nations 
we should possess. . . . If American Catholic 
solidarity in the matters we refer to were a 
fact, does anybody believe that the chief mag- 
istrate would have ventured to ignore, when 
he appeared before the summer school last 
week, the grave charges that have been leveled 
against the Administration for allowing army 
officers to discriminate unfairly against the 
church in our new possessions, or does any 
one believe that a Federal employé would, un- 
less he wanted to be flipped out of office at 
once, dare to retail, at this late day, when all 
such stories have been proven false, the cal- 
umnies which Professor Schurman repeated 
the other day at Chicago?—Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 

THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


It is meaningless to talk about the Declara- 
tion of Independence and “‘ government by the 
consent of the governed”’ as applying to the 
immediate situation inthe Philippines. Those 
principles will apply in due time, but there 
must first be some opportunity for the work- 
ing of orderly processes. As yet there has 
been no chance to ascertain what may be the 
will of the governed... . It is only in abstract 
reasoning that things proceed in the logical 
rather than the chronological order. Logi- 
cally, of course, the consent of the governed 
precedes the exercise of governing authority. 
Read Jean Jacques Rousseau and Thomas 
Jefferson and be convinced. But this is the- 
ory, not history. Nobody ever heard of a con- 
crete government evolved out of anarchy 
through the principles and processes of the 
Social Contract and the preamble of the De- 
claration of Independence. Authority may 
shift from autocrats to aristocrats, and from 
aristocrats to democrats, but government, 
meanwhile, has existed. Since the dawn of 
history nobody has ever ruled in the Philip- 
pine Islands on the plan of ‘the consent of 
the governed ” as now applicable to the devel- 
opment of the political communities of Europe 
and America in the nineteenth century. The 
very conception of popular self-government 
does not exist in the mind of one ina hundred 
of the inhabitants of the Philippine archipel- 
ago. Under the sovereignty of the United 
States the wholesome idea of self-govern- 
ment will for the first time have an opportu- 
nity to take root and grow in Philippine com- 
munities. And every intelligent American 
knows well enough that just as rapidly as that 
idea grows it will be pat into exercise.—Al- 
bert Shaw, in Review of Reviews. 

WE SEE WHAT WE WISH TO SEE 


An Episcopal lady is our authority for the 
following: The bishop of —— has prepared a 
catechism in which occurs the following ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What were St. Paul’s probable views 
in regard to vestments for theclergy?’”’ Here 
is the answer, ‘‘ His views are not given in 
his writings, but from his high and strong 
principles as a Churchman we cannot doubt 
that he approved of vestments.’’—Christian 
Register. 
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Un:on Summer Chapels and 
Some Reflections Thereon 
BY REV. FRANK R,. SHIPMAN 


The Congregationalists of the Pine 
Tree State do not leave their churchly 
habits at home when they go to the sea- 
side. Their ancestors sought ‘‘freedom 





. to worship God” on these shores and the 


descendants do not interpret this as free- 
dom not to worship God. Recently the 
writer has witnessed the dedication of 
two summer chapels. One was at Sul- 
livan Falls, the other at Hancock Point, 
both of them resorts neighboring Mt. De- 
sert. In neither case, however, was the 
house dedicated with the credo of Con- 
gregationalism distinctively. In fact, a 
Unitarian, Rev. Mr. Sanderson of Wa- 
verly, Mass., has been of late the leader 
in the erection of the Sullivan chapel, 
while Professor Ropes of Bangor has led 
his fellow-Congregationalists on the ad- 
jacent neck of land. Both are union 
chapels, and public part in the consecra- 
tion services at Sullivan was taken by 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Uni. 
tarians, and at Hancock Point by Uni- 
tarians, Baptists, Free Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists. 

There is something satisfactory in this 
achieved ecclesiastical unity. Human 
history has not traveled far enough yet 
for it to be desirable that we should all 
think alike. Truth does get forward 
now and then on an intellectual powder 
cart. Nevertheless, harmony in the 
household of faith is welcome as an ob- 
ject lesson. No onecould be present in 
such an assembly as I have spoken of, 
and there listen to addresses from men 
who had laid aside for a time their de- 
nominational weapons, without realizing 
that the Christian armor is tolerably 
complete apart from such weapons. It 
is not necessary to send a man out of the 
army because his sword of the Spirit 
lacks a verbal-inerrancy handle or be- 
cause his shield of faith has Calvinistic 
knobs uponit. On one of the recent c- 
casions Dr. Vose of Providence repeated 
a parable of the theologians who met to 
count over the articles of their creed. 
They realized that they agreed on ninety- 
nine, but were astray as to one. There- 
upon they left the ninety and nine and 
went out into the wilderness to find the 
one that was lost. ‘‘And when they had 
found it, they laid it on their shoulders 
rejoicing.” 

Here, in the sweet “country of the 
pointed firs’ and in sight of the opaline 
seascape of Frenchman’s Bay, men have 
returned to contentment with their 
“ninety and nine.” And they have dis- 
covered that there are no wind-blown 
generalities about liberty. Among these 
shared beliefs we may count the serious- 
ness of life, the holiness and love of the 
one God, the reality of sin, free salvation 
from sin by the divine grace in Christ, 
duty learned from God in Christ, an in- 
ward power from God for goodness, a 
deathless hope. What more would we 
have? For these are, to quote Professor 
Clarke, ‘the fundamental conceptions of 
Christianity, and the Christian people are 
those whose experience corresponds to 
these conceptions.” 

One speculates as to how much this 
happy consummation of unity may be 
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due to the serener nerves of the units and 
to spirits soothed by the Lord’s wide 
heavens and to hearts made grateful for 
the earth which “belongs to the children 
of men.” Were it not wellif it were the 
custom for warring theologians to ad- 
journ to such lovely scenes, their hotel 
bills being paid by the churches cheer- 
fully? The Briggs trial took place in a 
particularly gloomy church building, 
whose atmosphere was a nurse for head- 
aches. How much better for the New 
York Presbytery fo have met at Coney 
Island! Here is a hint for the friends of 
Professor McGiffert. Or, at the first hint 
of renewed troublein the American Board, 
let us flee to Northfield. Beside the 
ocean, where every man is tempted to 
be nature’s priest, the ritualist might 
broaden his dogmas, while the fragrance 
of balsam and the zest of salt air might 
relax the low churchman’s prejudice 
against incense. At the lake side the 
most uncompromising opponent of im- 
mersion might feel the beauty of the rite 
which John the Baptist practiced, and 
the green-yold beauty of Vermont’s hills 
and valleys might make evcn a Unitarian 
somewhat emotional. Yes, in his uplift 
of spirit the foe of Christiar science 
might concede that there is power in the 
mind, and possibly an opportune plague 
of mosquitoes might convince the follow- 
ers of Mrs. Eddy that matter is not an 
illusion. - 

This is trifling, but after all a sober 
truth lies beneath it. During eleven 
months of the year we are engaged, more 
or less, in trying to understand the great 
divine realities. In Bible classes and in 
councils we fall foul of one another with 
our explanations, which we confuse with 
the realities we have tried to explain. 
The process has its uses and is necessary, 
but one month in the year is not too 
much to spend in believing without try- 
ing to understand. The vacation time is 
a proper season for this. 

It is easier to believe in the Fatherhood 
of God where one is alone with the in- 
finite blue sky than where one is amid 
jangling electric cars. One can read the 
truth of the indwelling divine Spirit bet- 
ter by “the light of setting suns” than 
by a Welsbach burner. And it is historic 
that Christian disciples realized the su- 
premacy of love and love’s transfiguring 
power more keenly on a hilltop than they 
did in the village street below. There are 
more important modern influences than 
the vacation habit which are at work to 
put the truth of beauty into our theology, 
as well as that older ideal of theologic 
thought, the beauty of truth. 

Perhaps this same vacation babit will 
do something—a little—towards keeping 
our doctrines more flexible with spirit 
and life than were those of our creed-and- 
system-making ancestors. It isallowable 
to think so on a day when the distant 
mountains are bathed in “ purple noon’s 
transparent might,” and the blue waters 
sparkle in the sunlight, and the people 
stream homeward from the union chapel. 
On such a day one may dream dreams 
and see visions, and may remember how, 
‘in the isle that is called Patmos,” John 
shaped the visible Augean arched by the 
soft sky of Greece into the pearly gates 
and golden floor of the heavenly city, and 
the sea of glass mingled with fire, and the 
harps of God. 








Shortly after my last letter to The Con- 
gregationalist I began aseries ofinterviews 
with the prominent army officers here 
asking them their opinions as to the reli- 
gious aspects in these islands. It will be 
seen from the following that the army 
men are deeply yet practically interested 
in the growth in strength and morals of 
the manhood, not only of the islanders, but 
also of our soldiers under their control. 
I first went to the 
palace in Manila 
and met General 
Otis, from whom 
I gained the fol- 
lowing wise and 
timely estimate of 
the all-round state 
of affairs here in 
respect to religion. 

“As far as the 
present state of 
religious progress 
among the natives 
is concerned,” 
said the general, 
“the people have 
gained more from 
the work of priests 
and friars than is 
usually supposed. 
There are many abuses among the friars, I 
have nodoubt. They hold land today much 
of which has been acquired contrary to the 
decrees of the Council of Trent and the 
rules of the Catholic Church in Spain. The 
holy orders. own half the real estate in 
Manila and nearly all the property in the 
region of Laguna de Bay. They do not 
allow the Filipino priests to be settled 
over the parishes. This causes no end of 
friction. They have had complete con- 
trel of education. It is not so bad an 
educational system as it might be. They 
want their schools re-established. And 
a delegation are waiting for me just now 
in regard to the schools. I must look out 
for them. 

“In regard to the establishment of 
Protestant missions in these islands at 
the present time, they will have a hard 
and stony ground. The Filipinos are all 
earnest Catholics and any attempt at 
proselytizing them would stir up their 
anger against America, whom they would 
accuse of trying to take away their reli- 
gion as well as their liberty. I think in 
time Protestantism will be good for such 
of them as care to worship that way, but 
as things are now it would only stir up 
animosity. 

“You ask me what effect army life has 
upon a young man. Well, it depends 
upon the moral caliber of the person. I 
have known boys in an hour grow to be 
strong, self-reliant men. To weak men it 
may be a bad influence, but to a strong, 
well-meaning young fellow army rules 
and discipline and endurance should give 
him the very best chance to become an 
honest and a useful citizen.” 

Father McQuade, one of the American 
priests here, has shown me much kind- 
ness, as indeed have all the chaplains. 
Fathers McQuade and McKennon ‘came 
to me in the Paco Cemetery when we 
were laying flowers upon the graves of 
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our fallen comrades and said: “Brother 
MacQueen, we are having services here in 
the chapel, and after high mass we wish 


you would address the soldiers. You. 


have been out with them in the field and 
they know you; let us all unite and be 
above all narrowness on this tenderly 
sacred day.’”’ I was more than glad to 
speak; and a few days afterwards Father 
McQuade kindly introduced me to the 
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archbishop of Manila. The archbishop 
is a Spaniard, a man of fatherly and be- 
nignant dignity. He has a far finer face 
than his photograph indicates, a firm jaw 
and a broad forehead, deep-sunk eyes, and 
a ready smile hovers across his counte- 
nance always. He reminds me much of 
the late Bishop Brooks of Massachusetts. 
We talked together in the archbishop’s 
great study, looking out of the wide win- 
dows over the Bay of Manila whence the 
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famous dignitary saw the destruction of 
the ships of Spain. Away to far upland 
horizons the eventide was fringing all the 
green summits of the Mariveles Moun- 
tains as if with pontifical splendor. The 
bay was white in crested flowers of 
spray; the archbishop’s pet birds made an 
Angelus in the lofty halls; a silence fol- 
lowed after—a hush you could almost 
hear. 

As the conversation stopped for a mo- 
ment the face of our host grew a shade 
sadder; his thoughts were no longer gay 
and merry as they had been when he wel- 
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comed us. I followed his gaze away to 
Cavité and the sunken fleet. As if in- 
terpreting my look, he said: ‘‘Yes, that 
was inevitable. I watched it from my 
window. It was wood against iron. 
Why, your Olympia alone could have 
plowed through the Spanish fleet. Spain 
was hopelessly antiquated. She was too 
far behind to catch up in the race for em- 
pire.” 

‘*Yet she has left marks of a high civil. 
ization among these wild islanders,” | 
replied, as if to draw on the conversation. 

“Yes,” he went on, “there was more 
done here than England and America be- 
lieved. Almost every Tagal child can 
read and write. If you will stop any boy 
in the street you will find he has a good 
hand for writing. We have a great de- 
sire to see every child in the Philippines 
educated, and as a result the average of 
education is higher here than in Spain. 
This climate will be healthful for the 
boys and men of North America, but not 
for the women, I fear. In the great for- 
ests and near the vast swamps there must 
of necessity be malaria for years, till the 
whole country is subdued to the husband- 
man, but the general tone of the climate 
is very healthful. I believe the Ameri- 
cans can do great things here. The tol- 
eration of your people is very gratifying 
to me. Mr. Murat Halsted called here 
and wrote very fairly afterwards con- 
cerning our complex problems. We shall 
all get along splendidly together, I make 
no doubt. There is so much of interest 
in these islands, so much of thrilling 
romance, that an article on the Social 
Life of the Past in the Philippines. 
would, I think, make a wonderfully 
readable article.” 

Thus wechatted 
till the shadows 
fell and the dew 
was calling home 
the birds to their 
nests. Ashecame 
with us to the door 
of his study he put 
his hand on my 
shoulder kindly. 
He gave me a fine 
likeness of him- 
self and when I 
made profuse 
thanks he shook 
his head, ‘O, it 
is nothing,” he 
laughed, ‘come 
when youcan. I 
like to meet Amer- 
icans who interest 
themselves in the Philippines—me gustan 
mucho.” 

It was a great change to go from the 
presence of the ecclesiastic to the strong- 
brained fighter, soldier and statesman, 
Maj. Gen. Henry W. Lawton. To him 
the question of the religious condition of 
the army and of the Filipinos seemed very 
practicable. He remarked without any 
hesitation: ‘The influence of army life 
on a soldier is usually good. I have been 
surprised at the high state of morals 
among the soldiers here, especially among 
the volunteers. I cannot recall having 
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seen half a dozen men under the influence 
of liquor since I*came here. It is all 
around them, but they avoid it. 

“The Filipinos are a very fine set of sol- 
diers. They are far better than the Indians. 
The latter never fight unless they have 
the absolute advantage. The Tagals are 
what I would call a civilized race. They 
are good mechanics, imitative—they man- 
ufacture everything. They have arsenals 
and cartridge factories and powder mills. 
They can manufacture everything they 
need. There is a rude arm they are get- 
ting the knack of making. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, the few facili- 
ties they have, the many drawbacks, they 
are a very ingenious and artistic race. 
And taking into account the disadvan- 
tages they have to fight against in arms, 
equipment and military discipline, with- 
out artillery, short of ammunition, powder 
inferior, shells reloaded until they are de- 
fective, inferior in every particular of 
equipment and supplies, they are the 
bravest men I have ever seen. 

“The Filipinos are not mili- 
tary by nature. They are 
rather domestic in tastes and 
habits, peace loving and in- 
dustrious. Nine-tenths of the 
people of the islands will 
strongly favor peace, even at 
the expense of some of their 
theories, wishes and hopes. I 
believe that with a liberal gov- 
ernment such as the United 
States can and will estab- 
lish they will be a peaceable, 
thrifty, happy people. I be- 
lieve that it was a great mis- 
fortune that we were not able 
to give them a chance to 
sample our government be- 
fore hostilities opened. The 
only thing we have to fear is 
from ambitious youths who 
want to obtain control for 
financial reasons, that they 
may practice what the Span- 
ish have taught them. 

“Among the Filipinos there 
are many cultured people who 
would ornament society any- 
where in the world. Ladies 
who have studied and trav- 
eled, men who have had agood 
education and a fine brain. 
Take them as aclass, there can as many of 
them read and write as the inhabitants 
in many places in America. As for their 
treachery, you would not have to come so 
far as this to find that. There is plenty 
of itin North America. All nations are 
treacherous more or less. Some men 
and nations have treachery trained out 
of them more than others. What we 
want is to stop this accursed war. It is 
time for diplomacy, time for mutual un- 
derstandings. These men are indomi- 
table. At Bacoor Bridge they waited till 
the Americans brought their cannon to 
within thirty-five yards of their trenches. 
Such men have the right to be heard. 
All they want is a little justice. I estab- 
lished a civil government at Beliuag, 
with the government entirely in the 
hands of the natives. It worked to per- 
fection. All these people need for self- 
government is the protection of our 
troops till affairs have quieted, and then 
they will, I have no doubt, advance as 
rapidly as the Japanese, perhaps more 
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rapidly. Iam very well impressed with 
the Filipinos.” : 

So spoke General Lawton two weeks 
ago, and now by the middle of July he 
has, with the assistance of Prof. Dean C. 
Worcester of the Peace Commission, es- 
tablished civil governments in the towns 
of Paranaque, Bacoor, Imus and Las 
Pinas, all in Cavite Province, the home 
of General Aguinaldo; and in every case 
the people have responded heartily to the 
duties of freemen. They are pleased be- 
yond measure to be able for the first time 
in history to have their own officers, col- 
lect their own taxes, spend their own 
money on roads, schools, buildings or in 
what way seems best to them. 

Rev. Mr Rodgers and Rev. Mr. Hibbard 
meantime are, in a quiet, modest way, 
developing a little mission of the Presby- 
terian Church in Manila. They are fine 
young men, and, having known Mr. Rodg- 
ers for many years, I can truly say of 
him that I have never known him to do 
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anything rash or untimely in his life. I 
do not think that they will press matters 
much till things quiet down. I do hope 
that the whole Protestant Church in 
America will aid them instead of starting 
rival sects and competing missions, which 
will only tend to emphasize the unhappy 
diffeyences that exist among sectarians 
and which would certainly lead to com- 
plications with the natives. The heathen 
in his blindness cannot possibly under- 
stand why there should be so many differ- 
ent kinds of Protestants, and a series of 
theological discussions would certainly not 
conduce to his forsaking of his idols. 
Rodgers and Hibbard have modestly pre- 
pared at my request a statement of their 
work here. It is as follows: 
THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 

The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States ef America, believing that the late 
political changes were the call of God to it to 
preach the gospel in these islands. at once 
determined to send workers to the field. Rev. 
James B. Rodgers and wife, who for ten years 
had been missionaries under its board in Brazil, 
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were transferred and reached Manila April 
21, 1899. Rev. D.S. Hibbard and wife of Kan- 
sas were also sent, arriving on the 20th of the 
following month. 

A room was secured and services begun in 
the Spanish language. The natives seem ready 
and even eager to hear the gospel. Without 
any public notice being given the room was 
soon filled. The work of the mission will be 
in union with all Christian efforts, to bring the 
islande into the kingdom of Jesus Christ 
which is true civilization. A 

I have just returned from a three weeks’ 
tour of the southern islands. I visited 
Cebu and interviewed the president, Senior 
Lloriente, the American governor, Colonel 
Hamer and the English consul and the 
German consul in regard to the condition 
of the island. Then I went on down to 
Sulu and visited the Morro chiefs in the 
sultan’s court, returning by way of N egros 
and Iloilo. The whole group are interest. 
ing and attractive. They contain a differ. 
ent race, or rather different races, from 
those in Luzon. In my next letter I will] 
go into details. Meanwhile, let me say 
that I believe the masses in 
the Philippines are more in. 
telligent and progressive than 
we thought they were; and I 
assure you that, while I have 
great hope of Protestant mis- 
sions here in the future, yet 
I think, as General Otis does, 
that for the present they will 
have hard and stony ground. 

Manila, July 15. 





A Characteristic Act 


Something over twenty years 
ago there sat one evening in the 
reading-room of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, on Eliot Street, a poor, un- 
known and nearly friendless 
young man, who had gladly left 
his cheerless attic room in Dover 
Street for an evening in the 
bright, homelike rooms of the 
association. 

During the evening a fatherly 
looking gentleman entered anil, 
after looking over a magazine or 
two, sat down near this young 
man and presently entered into 
conversation. His kindly man- 
ner won the way into the young 
man’s heart, and he soon found 
himself freely telling his new- 
found friend his hopes and his 
ambitions. The man at once was all interest, 
and for more than an hour devoted himself to 
encouraging this youth to work hard and he 
would surely win in both the business and 
the social world, and promised to do all he 
could for him. 

Renewed, stimulated and awakened to the 
possibilities of his life, the young man fol- 
lowed the elder out of the building and parted 
on the corner. In due time the young man 
achieved an honorable place in Boston busi- 
ness and religious circles, and is today an offi- 
cient member of the executive committee of 
the Massachusetts Y. M.C.A. The lamented 
Samuel Jonnson was the man who touched 
his life at that critical moment, as he did the 
lives of hundreds of other young men all 
through his long and helpful life. 8. 





Prof. A. V. Dicey, Vinerian professor of 
law at Oxford University, lecturing there re- 
cently, said that the people of the United 
States appeared to him to have solved as 
nearly as possible the great question of reli- 
gious freedom. He has recently returned to 
Oxford, Eng., after lecturing a number of 
times in this country. 





What are the unchurched classes? Are 
there any classes in American society 
which are deprived of the privilege of 
churehgoing? Have the churches erected 
barriers by which certain classes are ex- 
cluded? Such a suggestion lurks in the 
phrase, ‘the unchurched classes,” and we 
sometimes hear complaints of which this 
appears to be the gravamen. All such im- 
plications need to be carefully scrutinized. 
Weshall find no churches which will admit 
that they have issued any such.edict of 
exclusion, or that they cherish the pur- 
pose of making any class unwelcome. Mr. 
Wyckoff’s luminous experience, as nar- 
rated in The Workers, shows what is the 
conscious and intentional attitude of the 
churches in this matter. He testifies that 
for months he went constantly to church 
—and generally to the most fashionable 
churches—in the garb of a very poor work- 
ing man, and that he was never received 
in any other manner than that of the ut- 
most cordiality and friendliness, that he 
was always offered a good seat, that he 
was never patronized, or condescended to, 
or treated as if he was a person of a dif- 
ferent order, but always as if he were a 
brother man. Such testimony may suflice 
to offset the sneers of whole regiments of 
scoffers who never go tochurch. It is not 
to be doubted that there are snobs in 
many of our churches to whom the advent 
of poorly clad people would not be wel. 
come, but it is probable that there are 
few churches whose administration is in 
such hands. 

Nevertheless the conditions which pre- 
vail in many of our most fashionable 
churches do operate to exclude the poor 
people. This is not the purpose of those 
who administer their affairs, but it is the 
effect of tendencies which produce a 
social segregation. Mr. Wyckoff himself 
clearly recognizes this and deplores the 
fact that the poor people are practically, 
though not purposely, separated from the 
rich in many of our Protestant churches. 
What is true, therefore, is that there are 
some churches to which working people 
do not care to go and in which they would 
not permanently be made to feel at home. 
But it is also true that these churches, in 
all our cities, are in a small minority 
and that there are thousands of church 
doors open every Sunday through which 
the humblest people may pass with no 
loss of self-respect and no sense of: a 
want of harmony between themselves 
and their surroundings. We have eight 
Congregational churches in my own city; 
in five of them the great majority of the 
attendants are people in very humble cir- 
cumstances; in several of them mechanics 
and laborers are the main reliance. Nor 
are any of these “‘missions’’; they are all 
self-governing churches. The same pro- 
portions would hold good among the 

‘Methodists, who are the most numerous 
of our seets, and the Baptists and the 
Presbyterians and the Lutherans, not to 
say anything about the Roman Catholics. 
The working people of our cities are not 
unchurched by the action of the churches. 
There is plenty of room for all who de- 
sire to go to church in churches where 
they would be heartily welcome and 





Congregationalism and the Unchurched Classes 


By Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D. 


where their associations would be largely 
with people of their own social class. 
When these churches are filled more will 
be promptly built. Any discussion of 
this question which does not keep this 
fact steadily in view is not likely to be 
profitable. 

The unchurched classes are not, there- 
fore, out of church because the churches 
have intentionally or unintentionally shut 
them out; they are out of church because, 
as things now are, they choose to stay 
away. Nor are these all wage-workers. 
A pretty large sprinkling of the ‘un- 
churched”’ will be found among the busi- 
ness and professional people, on the up- 
town streets and avenues, in the best 
residence quarters. The problem of the 
unchurched will not be solved without 
diligent attention to these. 

And now what have Congregationalists 
to do with the people who are outside of 
the churches? We have thesame respon- 
sibility for them, I answer, that the Meth- 
odists and the Baptists and the Roman 
Catholics and the Episcopalians have. 
We are put in trust with the gospel as all 
our fellow-Christians are; if we have any 
truth or any faith or any hope which they 
need, our business as good stewards of 
the manifold grace of Christ is to share 
it with all who can receiveit. Itis to be 
preached in all the world, to every crea- 
ture; the only expectation we are allowed 
to entertain is that every knee at length 
shall bow and every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christis Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. Permanent unchurched classes 
there are to be none; the existence of 
such classes at this time is evidence 
of the incompleteness or partial failure 
of the work of the churches—defects 
which it is our business to remedy as 
speedily as we can. It is probably safe 
for us Congregationalists to admit that 
we have our share of blame for this fail- 
ure and that we cannot too soon clear 
our skirts of this responsibility. 

What about the unchurched upper 
classes? Can their estrangement from 
the church be explained? We hear many 
explanations, and it is evident that there 
are many reasons. It is a busy age, and 
men and women are absorbed with bread 
winning and fortune building. Social de- 
mands are not less exacting. Richard 
Whiteing’s word about London is hardly 
less true of scores of Americancities. “It 
is now the fierce round dance of the Lon- 
don season. The step is the one named 
after St. Vitus. We whirl from Monday 
morning to Saturday night, and our genu- 
flections of Sunday are pure refreshment 
of the joints.” Only in New York and 
Boston and Chicago we are a little less 
inclined than they are in London to crave 
this kind of refresfment. For people 
who are much “in society’ any useful 
connection with church life is physically 
impossible. Then the newspaper and the 
magazine and the novel, the popular lec- 
ture and the free library furnish so much 
of occupation and diversion and distrac- 
tion for the mind that the pulpit competes 
with them atsome disadvantage. Amuse- 
ment, in its various forms, has become 
indeed a large element in modern life; 
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the church can do but little to supply this 
demand. 

Still it remains true that religion is, as 
Mr. Fiske insists, an ‘‘everlasting real- 
ity,” and that it is “‘the largest and most 
ubiquitous fact connected with the exist- 
ence of mankind upon the earth.” The 
need of religion is the deepest need of 
man, and it is a perennial need. The 
men and women, the young men and 
maidens of this busy, eager, inquisitive, 
pleasure loving generation need it as 
much as any people in the world ever 
needed it. They need it and they want 
it. It will not do to say that the total 
depravity of the outsiders explains their 
absence from the churches. That expla- 
nation is too easy. If the living word 
were spoken they would come and hear 
it. They do not want the stuffed effigy of 
truth that was alive 300 years ago, they 
want truth that is alive today. Nor is it 
needful that this truth should be diluted 
and sweetened; that is a fatal error. 
Clerical flunkies will not long command 
the attention of thoughtful men. This 
generation, like every other, needs to be 
told a great many austere truths. Savon- 
arola and John Knox did not lack for 
hearers, nor will any man in this genera- 
tion who is equally courageous. The 
trouble is that so many are delivering the 
messages of Savonarola and John Knox 
instead of delivering their own. 

Nor is it “sociology”’ that is wanted, 
whatever that may be. Neither that nor 
any other ology. Itis the application of 
the truth of God and the law of love to 
the whole life of man. What is lacking 
is the note of reality, of vitality. We 
have, on the one hand, an orthodoxy that 
is shut up to the repetition of sayings 
that were true once and are true no longer, 
and, on the other hand, a liberalism that 
exhausts its energies in criticising ortho- 
doxy. The one is as dead as tlre other. 
Neither has anything to say that living 
men want to hear. So there arises the 
cry that the church and religion are obso- 
lescent. It isa shallow judgment. Liv- 
ing truth will command the attention of 
living men, and the truth that is vital and 
fundamental is religious truth. To none 
is this more clear than to those who are 
grappling most closely with the great 
social problems. In that striking book 
of Richard Whiteing’s, No. 5 John Street, 
from which I have already quoted—a book 
which is keen in its criticism of existing 
ecclesiasticisms—lI find these words: ‘‘The 
old mystery of regeneration is true as ever 
as a principle in spite of its fantastic set- 
ting in the creeds of the hour. Democ- 
cracy must get rid of the natural man of 
each for himself and have a new birth into 
the spiritual man, the ideal self of each 
for all. This is its great lesson.... 
Nothing but a church will do. All the 
other schemes of democracy have come to 
naught for want of that. The lecture 
platform is no substitute for Sinai. De- 
mocracy is a religion or nothing, with its 
doctrine, its forms, its ritual], its ceremo- 
nies, its government as a church—above 
al), its organized sacrifice of the altar, the 
sacrifice of self. This is the deepest crav- 
ing of human nature. All attempts to 
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reconcile man’s heroism to his interests 
have ever failed. His goodness must 
make him smart. ... Without religion 
how is man, the essentially religious ani- 
mal, to face the most tremendous of all 
problems, social justice ?”’ 

No, we are not going to get rid of our 
religion; agnosticism is a poor salve for 
suffering humanity. The heart of the 
old religion is true, and we must get it 
out of its spectral forms and its ‘fantastic 
settings” and bring it home to men’s 
hearts. If I had as much money to waste 
as some of my neighbors have, I should 
put Professor Clarke’s little book, What 
Shall We Think of Christianity ? into the 
hanés of every minister of the gospel in 
this country. If the light that is in him 
is not darkness, that would help him to 
see what is the living truth of Christian- 
ity. And if we ministers could only get 
the dead wood and the worm’s nests out of 
our creeds and out of our brains, if we 
could get hold of the things that are vital 
and essential—things that we can preach 
with the energy of conviction—the un- 
churched classes would rapidly decrease. 
Of course this change cannot be wrought 
by a small minority of us, whether we 
are called by the Congregational name er 
any other name. So long as ninety-five 
out of a hundred pulpits in a, city are 
either keeping up the old traditional 
patter of a dead orthodoxy or pounding 
away with the critical hammer of a life- 
less liberalism—both joining to denounce 
and discredit any positive and earnest 
message—no strong impression is likely 
to be made by a few voices upon the great 
mass of outsiders. The churches must 
speak the message of the hour with 
a united voice. Whether Congregation- 
alists are more or less guilty than others 
with respect to this failure to find and 
utter the message of the hour—to preach 
the “Christ of Today ”’—I will not try to 
say; blame enough belongs to us, I know, 
and it is for us to repent of our sins and 
forsake them without waiting for any. 
The one fact for us to face is that the 
neglect of our churches on the part of 
the intelligent classes is largely due to 
the lack of vitality in the gospel we 
preach. 

But how about the less fortunate 
classes ?. Have we any responsibility for 
them? It has sometimes been argued 
that the mission of Congregationalists is 
chiefly to the educated and prosperous. 
But what is Congregationalism to do with 
these educated and prosperous persons 
when onceit has gathered themin? Have 
the educated and prosperous, when they 
become Congregationalists, no duties to 
the uneducated and the unfortunate? I 
should say that the first business of Con- 
gregationalists, as of every other kind of 
Christians, is to make the educated and 
the prosperous understand the fact of 
human brotherhood, and the duty that 
they owe to those less favored than them- 
selves. If the church has any function 
to perform for this world it is that of 
bringing into a real unity the classes that 
now seem to be drifting apart. Any 
church which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, identifies itself with any social 
class, is false to its mission. 

There is no need of any different method 
in dealing with the unchurched poor from 
that which we employ in dealing with the 
unchurehed rich. All we have to do is to 
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get hold of the vital and essential truth— 
the trath as it is in Jesus—and believe it 
with all our hearts and preach it with all 
our powers. Set the truth of Christ blaz- 
ing in all our pulpits, make the law of 
Christ the rule of all our conduct, and we 
shall soon have no unchurched classes. 
The multitudes will come flying as a cloud 
and as doves to our windows. 





Signs of Prosperity in the West 
BY WOLCOTT CALKINS 


You can see them from the car win- 
dows as soon as you approach the prai- 
ries. The signs of drought were pain- 
fully apparent a few years ago on the 
same ground. Now youseeone unbroken 
surface of verdure as you rush through 
Indiana, Illinois from Chicago to St. 
Louis and again on the eastern side of 
the river, from south to north, from St. 
Paul through Iowa and at last come to 
the unprecedented luxuriance spread 
over the vast territory of Kansas. 

The rainfall this year has been abun- 
dant and well-timed. The harvests are 
so enormous that widespread disasters 
in some sections are soon forgotten. 
You hear of a hailstorm destroying mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat in the Dakotas, 
and before you leave Minneapolis on a 
flying visit the loss has been checked off 
and the incident forgotten. A cry of 
distress reaches St. Louis from the flooded 
plains of Texas—excessive heat has fol- 
lowed the flood; the soil is baked and the 
boles of immature cotton are opening 
and wasted; a few orders are counter- 
manded and credits are extended. But 
the great distributing centers scarcely 
feel these local and temporary checks. 

It is a revival of business which is com- 
paratively safe and legitimate. In the 
early eighties a boomer would buy five 
acres of cornfield and sell one acre to an- 
other boomer; he would plat it into lots 
and sell three lots to another boomer; he 
would make a contract with a builder to 
erect a block of three apartments of six 
rooms each; they would be rented at 
$20 dollars each per month before the 
street in front was graded. All this time 
not a dollar in cash has been paid to the 
original owner of the cornfield nor to one 
of the three boomers. But now the boom 
begins to liquidate. A first mortgage on 
the block, of $3,000, is placed. A second 
mortgage follows of $800. Nobody pays 
anything for the second mortgage, but it 
is duly recorded. The first mortgage is 
offered in Boston at eight per cent. 

A gilt-edged investment, of course: 
property worth $8,000 dollars, so secure 
that an investor on the spot is willing to 
take a second mortgage; actual rents of 
$60 a month! You take that investment 
eagerly and your money is the first actual 
cash payment in the whole transaction 
from the beginning! You do not discover 
the first signs of collapse. Your interest 
is paid once or twice after taxes are left 
in arrears and repairs are neglected. At 
foreclosure you find that you must re- 
deem your own property with penalties 
of one per cent. a month; you find roofs 
leaking and everything in ruins; and the 
street has been graded so as to leave your 
block in a hole or else on a giddy height. 
Your tenements are half the time vacant, 
and if you get $8 or $10 a month while 
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they are occupied, and get also a net profit 
of half the rents actually collected, give 
thanks and take courage. 

This was the boom. Five years ago 
you viewed the desolation and were cast 
down; whole blocks of residences vacant, 
every street bristling with placards; no 
applications for rent or for purchase. 
New residences are in process of building 
on lots vainly offered at half their value 
in 1896. 

Kansas City is the most prosperous city 
in the United States. Even that abomi- 
nation of desolations, the boom, did not 
leave it mortgaged as a municipality. 
Its progress during the past two years is 
almost incredible. A system of public 
parks is under way. A distant and enor- 
mous park with approaching boulevards 
is not sufficient; small spaces are cleared 
at frequent intervals in crowded parts of 
the city as resting places for the weary 
and playgrounds for the children. The 
Convention Hall is the most imposing 
structure in the new building period. No 
matter who is to be elected President, 
somebody must be nominated there. The 
new industrial school is offering a practi- 
cal education as an alternative to the 
classical and literary courses of the high 
school. The surest sign of prosperity is 
the purchase of land and building of 
homes in many parts of the city. 

Business prosperity affects political 
opinion. You are amused to hear new 
explanations given of conservative utter- 
ances at the East. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with you all off there in Massachusetts ? 
Don’t you understand Darwin’s law of 
the survival of the fittest? Have you 
forgotten how savages had to surrender 
this territory to enterprise, and don’t 
you see that the Pacific coast is no more 
a boundary to our growth than the Miss- 
issippi was ?”’ 

As soon as you can catch your breath 
you begin to speak your little piece about 
the Declaration and the Constitution, 
but you don’t get far. 

“Bosh! It’s nothing but your jealousy 
of the West; you can’t bear to see us get- 
ting ahead of you!” 

After a whole summer of journeys 
through seven States of the great West, 
you have not met one discouraged man 
except the poor fellows who hang out 
signs on @ dozen corners in Minneapolis: 
“Wanted, 200 men to work in harvest 
fields in Dakota; 100 men for railroad 
grading; all sorts of work; free trans- 
portation; wages for common labor, $1.75 
to $2 a day. Board, $3.50 per week.” 
Not one of them can fill his orders. 

Literary work catches the spirit of the 
times. At a little station in Missouri, 
gaudens nomine Washington, a bright 
man takes the vacant seat at your side 
and beging to tell you that this is the 
center of one of the greatest industries 
in the whole world. You look at {ge 
waving fields and suggest corn. 

“No, sir, not corn, but corncobs! Can’t 
be grown of the right sort anywhere else. 
Cobs worth double the corn. Thousands 
employed.” 

And before he leaves you at the next 
station you learn that he has himself 
been engaged for twenty years on four of 
the greatest reforms ever known to the 
human race: a reform of the English lan- 
guage, a reform of Biblical chronology— 
there! You have forgotten the other two 
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already, but no matter. They will all be 
published during this era of prosperity. 

The churches are feeling the new stir 
everywhere. Dr. Stimson’s rapid church 
extension in St. Louis left a good many 
new churches to struggle during the hard 
years after 1892. They are all greatly en- 
couraged and hoping for rapid progress 
now. Clydein Kansas City is prospering 
with its young and enthusiastic minister. 
A men’s club for aggressive work in the 
‘** Bottoms ’’—geographical and moral bot- 
toms—will be the new feature of the com- 
ing winter. 

Take two signs of prosperity and of 
loyalty also, and see if they can be 
matched in the old Puritan churches: at 
weekly meetings on Wednesday evenings 
in Dr. Burnham’s noble Pilgrim Church 
in St. Louis 100 are sometimes present in 
midsummer. And once, at least, on the 
hottest Wednesday evening of the year, 
with the glass at 102°, every member of 
Clyde congregation in Kansas City, ex- 
cept little children, the sick and those 
absent from the city, was actually in at- 
tendance. 





Guests of the Coming Council 


PROF. JOHN MASSIE 

Mr. Massie, Yates professor of New 
Testament exegesis at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, is the son of a Congregational 
minister. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1869 became classical tu- 
tor at Spring Hill Theological College, 
Birmingham, being advanced in 1871 to 
the professorship of New Testament exe- 
gesis. He removed with the college 
to Oxford in 1886, He received the de- 
gree of M. A. from Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. He bas been a justice 
of the peace, assistant commissioner 


to royal commission on secondary edu- 
cation, as well as chairman of the sec- 
ondary education council of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. 
He is president of the Oxford and Dis- 
trict Free Church Council, and of the 
Free Church and educational organiza- 
tions. In the field of authorship he has 
done notable work, being a contributor 
to the Expositor, the Thinker, the Criti- 
cal and Theological Review, the Contem- 
porary Review, the Cornhill Magazine 
and other periodicals; also to the new 
Bible Dictionary and the forthcoming 
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Encyclopedia Biblica. Heis the author 
of pamphlets on The Present Crisis in 
Elementary Education, on Clericalism 
and Elementary Education, and on The 
Proposed Catholic University in Ireland. 
He will address the council on Present 
Tendencies in Education. 
MRS, ELLA SOPHTA ARMITAGE 


The only English woman to whom the 
honor of a position on the program of the 
International Council has been accorded 
is Mrs. Armitage, who will speak on 


Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 26, on Woman’s 
Work. Sheisagranddaugbter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Raffles, a well-known Congrega- 
tional minister in Liverpool whose collec- 
tion of autographs was sold recently, 
many of them having found their way to 
America. It included the autographs of 
each of the original signatories of the 
American Declaration of Independence. 
Mrs. Armitage is the wife of Professor 
Armitage of the United College, Brad- 
ford, York, a seminary for training Con- 
gregational ministers. She is the author 
of an introduction to English history 
called The Childhood of the English Na- 
tion, of The Connexion of England and 
Scotland, of A Key to English Antiqui- 
ties, and of several hymns which have 
found their way to the Congregational 
Hymnal and some other collections. 





From the Interior 


Suits Against Dowie 

A society has been formed to prosecute Dr. 
Dowie for malpractice. The death of Susie 
Veeder in the southern section of the city is 
one of the more recent sad results of his ef- 
forts at healing by faith. The child was 
eleven years old, and had been sick nearly a 
year. Her parents were followers of Dr. 
Dowie, and put the girl into the hands of his 
elders. She grew steadily worse. As a last 
resort the dector himself was called. He pro- 
nounced the girl well, gave her food, although 
she had eaten nothing for a long time, com- 
manded her to rise and walk, which, in spite 
of her efforts, she was unable to do, and left 
the house declaring that in answer to his 
prayers she would be well in the morning and 
able .to play. She died in a few hours. It 
would seem that with this case, and some 
twenty others of which the society claims to 
have knowledge, there wou'd be little diffi- 
culty in securing a conviction. Dr. Dowie is 
indignant at the attacks which are made 
upon him, and in answering them, until last 
Sunday, has had very large audiences to hear 
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him. Last Sunday the attendance was light, 
Perhaps he has reached the height of his in- 
fluence here, and will find it necessary to 
make his headquarters in some other city, 
He is a man of unusual ability, and in his dis. 
courses lays great stress on the fundamenta] 
doctrines of evangelical religion. But his ar- 
bitrary methods, his coarse language, his 
popelike assumptions of authority and, more 
than all, his treatment of the sick often, as it 
has seemed, with fatal results havé aroused 
an opposition to him and his establishment 
which he may find it difficult to overcome, 


A New Convert for Christian Science 

Little has been said for a year or more of 
the notorious George Schweinfurth of Rock- 
ford, Ill. As a follower of Mrs. Beekman of 
Michigan, who claimed to be the Saviour, and 
the head of an establishment where marriage 
rites have not always been deemed essential, 
Mr. Schweinfurth has been an eyesore to the 
people of Rockford and, in fact, to all who 
have known anything about the character of 
his organization. He now claims to be poor, 
says he is convinced of his former errors, be- 
lieves in marriage as others do and desires to 
join the Christian Scientists. His chief fear 
is lest they.refuse to receive him. A good 
many question the sincerity of this change of 
heart, and believe it to be only another effort 
to establish himself more firmly as the head 
of the colony he has formed, and which he 
seems to have ruled as with a rod of iron. 
But the change in his attitude toward the 
morals of the State is interesting, and his 
course deserving of notice. 


The Destruction of the Coliseum 

The saddest accident of the year for Chicago 
took place Monday afternoon, Aug. 28, on the 
site of the old Libby Prison Museum. The 
last of twelve steel arches had been put in 
position, and the men were taking down the 
timbers of “the traveler’? which had been 
used in putting them up, when, without a 
moment’s warning, the northern arch, the 
last which had been set up, began to tremble, 
and then fell against the arch nearest on the 
soutb, and these two against the others, and 
thus carried them all down in less than a 
minute. Escape was impossible. Nine men 
were killed on the spot or died within two or 
three hours. One has died since. Four oth- 
ers are seriously, if not fatally, injured. Of 
the thirty men employed on or near the arches 
only four or five were uninjured. The con- 
tractors were congratulating themselves on 
the speedy completion of their work. So far 
as it appears no one is responsible for the 
accident. It hus, in fact, been decided to re- 
build immediately and after the same plans. 
The building is 300 x 100 feet. 


A New Chapel at Beloit 

Gridley Chapel, the gift of W. B. Strong, 
Esq , and named after his father, Elijah Grid- 
ley Strong, was dedicated Sunday, Aug. 27. 
It is to be used for undenominational pur- 
poses. The looal] pastors shared in the dedi- 
catory exercises, but the chief address was 
made by President Strong of Carleton College, 
a brother of the donor. The growth of Beloit 
within two or three years in the region where 
the chapel stands has been rapid. In fact, 
the city was never more prosperous than at 
present. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. have added 
several hundred names to their pay roll and 
are still behind in their orders. 


A Self-sacrificing Pastorate 
Rev. W. E. Danforth of the Washington 
Park Church has resigned. He has labored 
zealously, but has found the difficulties at- 
tending the establishment of a new church 
great. The chief drawback is the inability of 
the parish to meet all the expenses. The loca- 
tion is excellent, the constituency is growing, 
the members are united and hopeful, but the 
pecuniary burdens, just at present, press 
heavily. Mr. Danforth has endeared himself 
to his brethren by his genial manners and by 
his devotion. 
Chicago, Sept. 2. 


FRANKLIN. 
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THE HOME 
In a Garden 


Baby, see the flowers! 
—Baby sees 
Fairer things than these, 
Fairer though they be than dreams of ours. 


Baby, hear the birds! 
—Baby knows 
Better songs than those, 

Sweeter though they sound than sweetest 
words. 


Baby, see the moon! 
—Baby’s eyes 
Laugh to watch it rise, 
Answering light with love and night with noon. 


Baby, hear the sea! 
— Baby’s face 
Takes a graver grace, 
‘Touched with wonder what the sound may be. 


Baby, see the star! 
—Baby’s hand 
Opens, warm and bland, 
Calm in claim of all things fair that are. 


Baby, hear the bells! 
—Baby’s head 
Bows, as ripe for bed, 
Now the flowers curl round and close their cells. 


Baby, flower of light! 
Sleep, and see 
Brighter dreams than we, 
‘Lill good day shall smile away good night. 
—A. C. Swinburne. 





There are persons who 
Two Imperfect yrove themselves agreeable 
Characters P 
companions so long as all 
goes well. But-let trouble come and their 
strength fails and their good temper van- 
ishes. They are fair weather companions 
-nothing more. And there are persons 
who are more or less irritable and dis- 
agreeable in ordinary times who mellow 
and grow sweet in times of adversity, as 
the fox grapes sweeten at the touch of 
frost. You forget their acid tempers and 
unpleasant tones in admiration of their 
strength and cheerful courage under 
stress of trial. Of these two kinds of 
people the latter are, of course, much the 
stronger, and yet is there not something 
to be said in favor of the others? It is 
only a qualified praise which can be given 
to either, but in most lives the times of 
real trouble are mercifully infrequent 
and the happiness of life is made up of 
unmarked, everyday relations. Much as 
we want strength in special trial, perhaps 
we want daily cheerfulness even more. 
Life is made up of little things—frequent 
words, tones that soothe or rasp, acts of 
thoughtful consideration or of thought- 
lessness. In times of trouble we may 
wish one friend might show more strength 
of self-control, but between the troubles 
we have time to forget how strong and 
helpful another is capable of being in the 
hour of need. Both are imperfect char- 
acters and need to be rounded out in the 
direction of their imperfection. 
“This is our ‘rest room,’”’ 
said our hostess, who was 
showing a party of friends over her new 
house, and she opened a door leading 
from her light, cheery dining-room. We 
peeped into a cozy little den large enough 
to hold two roomy, old-fashioned couches, 
with plentiful cushions, and a big easy- 
chair by the window, giving a view of 
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cool, green grass and trees in the rear of 
the house. A quiet paper of deep cream 
color, with no pronounced pattern, cov- 
ered the walls. Ornaments, draperies, 
books, pictures were conspicuously ab- 
sent. We felt the atmosphere of repose, 
and said to each other that such a resort, 
absolutely apart from all ordinary uses, 
would save many a woman from nervous 
prostration. This is precisely what Mrs. 
Campbell claims in a recent article in 
The House Beautiful, pleading for a 
room in every home consecrated to rest. 
She would have it furnished in soft 
browns—imitating the restful colors of 
pine woods or the tints put on by earth 
and leaves in late autumn—walls and 
ceiling in pale brown or cream, uphol- 
stery and rugs in deeper hue, with just 
a touch of clear yellow somewhere. 
This is not an impossibility in any 
home. An unused attic room may give 
the necessary quiet, and materials for 
furnisbing need not be expensive. It is 
worth noting in this connection that the 
managers of big city office buildings ap- 
preciate the value of such a retiring 
place. The Congregational House has a 
“rest room” furnished in olive green, 
where its workers may take refuge in 
time of weariness or illness. “We 
Americans are a tired people,” as Mrs. 
Campbell says. May the number of rest 
rooms increase! 





“Let Her Alone” 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


“Emma,” said her sister, tiptoeing 
into the darkened room, ‘I’m sorry to 
disturb you again, but you must decide 
between the nuns’ veiling and crape for 
your bonnet, for the milliner is waiting 
to know. Andshall I order folds on your 
dress or plain bands?”’ 

**O, either,’’ and the widow of an hour 
sighed heavily. ‘What does it matter, 
Mary? Do let me be alone. Just ar- 
range all these details as you think best.” 

‘But, Emma, you must tell me just a 
few important things, you know. Now 
I’ve telegraphed for James and Edward, 
and do you think I would better order 
dinner an hour later in case they should 
come today ?”’ 

“Mary, I cannot think of these things 
now. Don’t you see it’s impossible for 
me to decide about trifles when I’ve just 
lost my husband?” She burst into wild 
weeping again. 

Her sister left the room. 

“O, John, John,”’ moaned his widow. 
“To think that people can begin to talk 
of clothes and dinners and you just gone 
from us!” 

In a few moments Mrs. Hall came back. 

“Emma, Mrs. White has called to in- 
quire if there is anything she can do, and 
Mrs. Henry is downstairs, too. Would 
you like to see them just a moment? It 
seems only courteous, since they have 
taken the trouble to come over.” 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Lane, rising ex- 
citedly, ‘‘I will see no one. No one, you 
understand. I cannot discuss my hus- 
band’s death. Don’t you think I could 
be left absolutely alone fora few hours ?”’ 

“T’ll do my very best,’’ returned her 
sister, sympathetically. ‘I'll not speak 
to you unless I really must, but you know 
you are the only one to decide some 
things.”’ 
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The house was quiet for 1 little. Only 
the subdued noise of the front door open- 
ing and shutting softly was heard, and 
now and then a gently creaking footstep. 
Then Mrs. Hall appeared once more, 

“Emma, the undertaker wants John’s 
frock coat and it’s in this closet, or I 
would not have disturbed you. And will 
you have six handles or eight on thé cas- 
ket?” 

The widow’s face was buried in her 
pillow. 

“Either,” she murmured, with a shud- 
der. 

“And just one thing more, Emma. Do 
you know whether there are any black 
pins in the house? I cannot find any.” 

Emma did not answer and her sister, 
after waiting for a reply, left the room 
feeling rather hurt. “I’m trying to do 
all I can to help Emma,” she complained 
to Mrs. White, “but she will scarcely 
speak to me, and it makes it so hard. 
Here comes the minister, and I’ll have to 
go to her again, and I just dread opening 
her door, she is so determined not to 
talk.” 

“It’s much better to rouse her,” re- 
plied Mrs. White, decidedly. “She must 
not sit up there alone and brood. I’d go 
in and ask her all the questions I wanted.” 

All day long the bell rang softly, and 
the widow was interrogated steadily. 

Was John’s grave to be made by the 
baby’s or by his father’s and mother’s? 
Was it to be lined with evergreens or 
not? Should the funeral be at three or 
at four o’clock, and would she choose the 
hymns and Scripture reading? Would 
she prefer crape or flowers on the door? 
Should James have the blue room or the 
one in the wing, and should acot be put 
in Edward’s room in case one of the 
children came unexpectedly ? Would she 
mind trying on her bonnet for one mo- 
ment, and at the same time just slipping 
on her new dress to see if it would hang 
right ? 

One or two old neighbors could not be 
denied, and the widow had to force her- 
self to feebly answer their questions as to 
her husband’s last houry, and listen to 
their well-meant but futile attempts at 
consolation. 

At last the twilight fell. 

‘*Emma,” said Mrs. Hall, as she lit the 
gas, “I do wish you would make an effort 
and come to the dinner table. I won’t 
insist on that, but tonight you really 
must let James and Edward come in and 
talk to you. They will feel John’s death, 
too, you know, as we all do. I should 
think it would comfort you to see them.” 

“You can’t understand, Mary,” said 
poor Mrs. Lane. ‘You've never lost 
your husband. I will see them if I must, 
but it’s jast one more burden.” 

John’s brothers were plain, simple men, 
who felt saddened and awed by the occa- 
sion. They scarcely knew what to say, 
but they felt it their duty to sit with the 
widow as much as possible, and all the 
evening they remained in her room, try- 
ing to talk, at first of John and then of 
various family topics. 

Finally the house was quiet. Mrs. Hall 
was preparing to sleep with the widow, 
who would have infinitely preferred to be 
by herself, but she knew her sister’s feel- 
ings would be hurt if refused the com- 
panionship. 

‘‘Mary,”’ said Mrs. Lane, at last, ‘I 
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want to go into the room where Jobn is 
and be alone with him for a time.” 

‘Let me come with you,” begged her 
sister. “You ought not to go alone, 
dear. Indeed, I think you most unwise 
to go at all.” 

“Don’t talk about it,” said Emma, 
pleadingly. ‘‘I must see John’s face be- 
fore I lie down.” 

But her moments alone with her hus- 
band were but few. She felt Mary’s arm 
around her as she bent over the beloved 
form, and amid her sobs she was led back. 

The second day passed like the first, in 
a constant succession of petty distrac- 
tions. The last night came before the 
burial. All the long hours of the day a 
plan had lain in the widow’s mind; she 
feared opposition if she broached it, but 
she summoned her courage. 

“There is just one thing I want to do, 
and I beg no one will oppose me,’’ she 
said, resolutely. ‘‘I want to be allowed 
to sit by my husband tonight undisturbed 
as long as I wish—all night if Ichoose. I 
do hope no one will try and prevent me.” 

“O, Emma,” exclaimed her sister, 
aghast, “how can you think of such a 
thing! You would be all unstrung for 
tomorrow and not able, perhaps, to go to 
the cemetery. You know that will be the 
most trying thing of all, and you will 
need all your strength to go through it. 
You must go to bed early tonight and try 
and get all the sleep you can.” 

“But, Mary, tomorrow night John will 
be gone,’’ sobbed Mrs. Lane. “I only 
want to sit by him and hold his hand and 
think. It won’t upset me, it will com- 
fort me.”’ 

‘*No, dear,” replied Mary, gently. “I 
know you think so, but it would never 
do. Youcan goin for afew minutes, of 
course, but you must not stay. I know 
James and Edward and all your friends 
would feel as I do.” And when she ap- 
pealed to them they exclaimed at once 
Emma must not think of doing such a 
thing. 

“It would do poor John no good, my 
dear,” said James, kindly, ‘“‘and you would 
be all worn out tomorrow. Do be guided 
by us.’” 

Exhausted with loss of sleep and long 
weeping Emma was not equal to a strug- 
gle and yielded the point with bitter tears. 

In a few hours it was all over. Ina 
day or two all her relations had left the 
house and the widow sat Gown by herself 
at last. “If I could only have been 
quiet,” she mused, sadly, ‘‘during this 
past week, it would not have been so 
hard; but to have had to be distracted, 
exasperated, at such a time with ques- 
tions about millinery and black pins! To 
have had to see neighbors and submit 
to questionings about those last sacred 
scenes of John’s life! It was too much 
to endure. 

‘Worst of all, not to have been allowed 
to be alone with my own husband. If 
only I had been permitted to sit by his 
side all I wished, to think over all our 
happy past, to commune with his spirit, 
not so far away from us, after all, then 
the only comfort I could have had would 
have been mine. And now it is ali too 
late, too late forever!”’ 

‘Let her alone,”’ the Master said of a 
woman once. ‘Let her alone,’ one 


would repeat in the house of mourning, if 
only one dared. 
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A New Ambition 


BY ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN 


A dear old friend, in whom dwells the 
sweet spirit of wisdom, gave me a new 
word the other day on the “everlasting 
subject’’ of servants. I say word rather 
than thought, for, when it was spoken, 
my consciousness sprang up to meet it 
as a truth known but neglected. 

I was complaining, as no doubt scores 
and hundreds of house mistresses are to- 
day complaining, of the difficulty of find- 
ing good servants. 

“I don’t know why it is,” said my old 
friend, ‘“‘but I have rarely found a good 
servant in my life.” 

I looked at herin great surprise. She 
had always had good servants; they died 
in her service sometimes, and sometimes 
they married out ofit. Occasionally some 
other happening brought her a change; 
but I had never known a maid to tire of 
her service, nor to be dismissed for bad 
conduct. 

“Tf you haven’t found them,” I began, 
and hesitated. 

“T have made them,” she answered, 
quietly. ‘‘I may seem too boastful, but as 
I have in large part devoted my life to 
the task I think I may make this claim. 
I was never a clever woman, you know; 
I could not make books, nor pictures, nor 
music, and not even conversation that 
counted for anything, but I do say that I 
have made more than one good servant.” 

“‘Give me your recipe,’ I begged. 

“T would have to write my life and 
theirs,” she answered, ‘‘to tell you; but I 
may give you some heads of chapters. 
For one thing, I never took them ‘on 
trial.’’’ 

‘“‘Mine are always on trial,’ I cried, 
laughing, ‘‘and trials indeed they are.” 

‘Naturally! but servants seem to me 
to be material out of which our great 
Taskmaster expects us to make some- 
thing. If he gives me a frayed and 
spotted piece, yet it is valuable to him, 
and he wants me to make the best of it. 
Trouble? Yes, of course. So are chil- 
dren; soare Sunday-school classes; so isa 
pastor’s congregation. I would be 
ashamed not to be doing troublesome 
work in this world, wouldn’t you? But 
as your children, your class, the congre- 
gation reward the care-taker, and make 
trouble worth while, so do servants. 
Mine, I know, have repaid me tenfold.” 

“T wish I had those unwritten biogra. 
phies,” I said. ‘‘Tell me, dear friend, 
about Susan. How long has Susan been 
with you?” 

“Only six years.” 

“Only!” I echoed. 

‘Yes, she came when Martha had to 
leave me, because her married daughter’s 
health had failed. Martha and I wept at 
parting. We sometimes shed a few tears 
over one another now.”’ 

** And Susan ?”’ I prompted. 

“Susan was a mere child when she 
came to me—only eighteen. Of course I 
knew I should find in her the faults of a 
child, as I did. But, as I constantly re- 
minded myself, she had also a child’s vir- 
tues. She was docile, affectionate, pleased 
with kind words, in short, she was pliable. 
I praised her whenever I could. I often 
told her that she had the making of an 
accomplished maid, and that some day I 
was going to be very proud of her. I did 
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not spare myself trouble with Susan. Of 
course, like any other foolish girl, she 
cared most about clothes, and I helped 
her to fix her dresses and so on, only try- 
ing gently to keep the passion for finery 
in check. 

“My dear, I soon came to love Susan, 
and then the cause was won. A servant 
whom you really love hears it in your 
voice, sees it in your eyes, feels it every 
day, and is pretty sure to give you love 
for love. I am sure that Susan loves me 
like a daughter, and spoils me very much 
as a daughter would.” 

‘‘But was Susan never cross, impudent, 
lazy, neglectful, dishonest, untruthful, 
like others of her class?” 

“Let me discriminate a little. Cross? 
O yes, she is sometimes cross now; aren’t 
you? I knowl am. Ought I to expect 
Susan to be more amiable than I am my- 
self? Impudent? No, a servant is not 
often impudent, if you resolutely keep 
your voice low and your manner gentle. 
As to laziness, all young people are 
tempted to be lazy, but I set her reason- 
able tasks, rewarded her when they were 
well done and withheld reward when 
they were not. I have almost forgotten 
now that Susan ever neglected her work. 
I gave her no temptation to be dishonest; 
her increasing desire to be perfectly truth- 
ful is a little secret between us, which I 
cannot tell even you, persistent ques- 
tioner !” 

“T thank you a thousand times!” [| 
said to my old friend. ‘You give me a 
new ambition. Always I have hankered 
to write a book, paint a picture, compose 
a song, or do something worth doing. 
Now I am going to try to make at least 
one good servant !”’ 





A Grandfather’s Tribute 


At the recent funeral of his little grand 
child, Irene Moody, Mr. Moody spoke 
these tender words of the little one: “I 
have been thinking this morning about 
the old baldheaded prophet, so many hun- 
dred years ago, waiting in the valley of 
the Jordan for the chariot of God that 
was to take him home, and again the char. 
iot of God came down in the Connecticut 
Valley yesterday morning about half-past 
six and took Irene home. For five months 
she was sick, and for days out in Cali- 
fornia last winter I kept my satchel 
packed ready to go to her side at a mo- 
ment’s call; but I prayed the Father that 
he might bring her back to Northfield 
that she might go from this valley, and 
God heard the prayer. Irene has finished 
her course; her work was well wrought 
on earth. She has accomplished more 
than many in their threescore years and 
ten. We would not have her back, al- 
though her voice was the sweetest voice I 
ever heard on earth. She never met me 
once since she was three months old, until 
the last few days of pain, without asmile; 
but Christ had some service for her above. 
My life has been made much better by 
her ministry here on earth; she has made 
us all better. She has been a blessing to 
all the conferences this year. She has 
brought a feeling of sympathy into the 
meetings such as we have never had be- 
fore. . . . The last few days have been 
blessed days to me; I have learned many 
new and precious lessons.”’ 
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SCHOOL AND HOME 

Is there a place in your Council columns for 
a word from ateacher? The idea of writing 
to you was suggested to me by an editorial in 
The Congregationalist, which spoke of the 
mutual help mothers and teachers might give 
each other. I have taught little children and 
older ones for a number of years, and appre- 
ciate the aid mothers might give just by talk- 
ing over the studies at home. Whether it is 
number work or Latin, the subject will be 
more interesting if there is some one at home 
to discuss it with. Mary Stuart’s story will 
seem more human and more important if the 
home people have an opinion about her guilt 
or innocence. I often hear mothers say that 
they cannot help their children because the 
way of teaching is so different now from 
when they went to school. Yes, it is differ- 
ent, but it would not take a mother very long 
nor be very hard work, I think, to inform her- 
self sufficiently on the present day methods; 
and she can inspire her child with an enthusi- 
asm and love of knowledge that he will hardly 
get in any other way. 

Chat is one of the ways that the mothers of 
my scholars can help me. Two other ways 
are by not expecting too much of me, and by 
not forcing their children forward, and not 
over-praising them. 

if parents would support the teacher they 
would help her more than they realize. I 
don’t mean to the extent of a friend of mine, 
who told his son that if he received a whipping 
at school he would give him one twice as 
severe when hecame home, Bat, I begof you, 
don’t eriticise the teacher before the children, 


“accusing her of partiality. When she keeps 


ir boy after school give her the benefit of 
the doubt and suppose he deserved the pun- 
hment.. Visit her on other than public days 
when she is not expecting you—and see how 
ie does manage. At one time when I was 
teaching in a small village I found the people 
expected the impossible of me in social lines. 
‘he two churches worked together in beauti- 
ful harmony, and I discovered after I had been 
there a week or two that I was expected to 
take a Sunday school class in each church and 
attend both weekly prayer meetings. ‘The 
first week I went to a church social, where I 
elieve I met a good part of the 500 inhabitants, 
but | eculd not afterwards remember all their 
faces, and unfortunately offended some by not 
recognizing them. 

My last word is, don’t force your children 
and don’t praise them too much. I am now 
interested in a pupil who has just entered 
high school. He is about twelve and a half, 
has been previously taught in a select and 
quiet private school, and certainly is bright 
and well informed. But in many ways he 
seems to me a baby, not equal to the work. 
He may keep up with his class, but [am sure 
he would appreciate his studies better if he 
were a little older, and would grow up a 
better, sounder boy if some of the time that 
now goes for algebra and Latin were spent at 
baseball and running. 

The parents of this same boy were, rightly 
enough, pleased that he could enter high 
school so young; but they told him of it too 
often, for every one who went there was told 
of John’s success, asked if they did not think 
he was unusually ‘“‘smart,’’ and expected to 
praise him for it. No wonder John has come 
to believe firmly in his own smartness. Con- 
ceit comes quickly enough without fostering 
it; and I sekdom see a conceited person, child 
or adult, without thinking of the statement I 
saw in one of the magazines: ‘Our self-love 
comes ordinarily from a lack of a proper un- 
derstanding of the subject.’ Ms Ti 





There are women who live in perfect pud- 
dles of maternal love, who yet seem incapable 
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Mothers in Council 


of justice; generous to a fault, perhaps, but 
seldom just.— Kate Douglas Wiggin. 





HOME DISTRACTIONS 

A discussion of how the home and school 
may work together is especially timely at the 
beginning of the school year. Dr. Walter L. 
Hervey has just been lecturing on the subject, 
and every parent should read the point he 
makes in regard to home study and social 
distractions: 

I remember as a boy making this gener- 
alization, “It is easy enough to study if you 
don’t have anything to take your mind off 
your studies,’’ and this puts pretty accurately 
the case of the average schoolboy. His will 
is undeveloped. He can sail before the wind 
fairly well, but let a head wind arise and he 
is more likely to sail before it than against it. 
In the early days of the school term he stud- 
ies with vigor; he will retrieve himself now 
and make a good start. Then comes a series 
of head winds and cross currents. The fam- 
ily have a general good time around the same 
lamp where he is vainly trying to study. The 
family have company to supper and his study 
time is broken in upon. The boy goes toa 
party ; a party is given in his honor; a show, 
a concert, a theater take his time and distract 
his mind. Such things distract your adult 
minds when you are engaged on a piece of 
work; why should they not distract his? A 
single social ebullition will raise waves in a 
child’s soul that do not subside for days, and 
that rack and shatter the frail craft of the 
school. 

The first way in which the home can work 
with the school is, therefore, by providing a 
place for study and a time for study and 
jealously guarding both. Emerson says some- 
thing to the effect that the boy should be sent 
away from home that he may have the moral 
uplift of a room alone, but it ought not to be 
necessary to go away from home to get that 
kind of moral uplift. 


WHAT SHALL SHE READ 


Will some reader of Mothers in Council 
kindly suggest a list of books for general 
reading suitable for a young woman, eighteen 
years old, who has just graduated from high 
school? Mrs. E. D. F. 


WORRIED SCHOOL CHILDREN 

A teacher tells us this week how the home 
may help the school, and it is well at the same 
time to call attention to the teacher’s responsi- 
bility for school conditions which directly or 
indirectly influence the home. In a valuable 
book jast out, The Physical Nature of the 
Child, by Stuart H. Rowe, teachers are ar- 
raigned for an excessive devotion to school- 
room method often injurious to the child. He 
writes: . 

The pupils in a certain city were recently 
referred to as well versed in the latest methods 
of worrying teachers. It is not impossible 
that in many a city a similar charge might be 
made against the teacher with reference to 
the child. There are marks, examinations, re- 
strictions as to position and occupation, the 
use of fine musoles in young children, the lack 
of recreation, punishments of various sorts, a 
real or seeming arbitrariness, nagging and, 
perhaps more serious, the over-pressure upon 
some children due to iron-clad system, and 
many others, all devices for worrying pupils. 
To be sure each has some special purpose and 
some specific advantages in individual cases. 
Some of them are forced upon us by public 
opinion. In this last class are included espe- 
cially schemes for marking. 

There are few teachers who could not dis- 
pense with their marking system, and be 
equally just to the child, were the parents sat- 
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isfied. The teacher knows from the work 
done, and not from the marks, whether 
Johnny or Jennie should be advanced or held. 
Marks give false standards. Perfection for 
one child is not perfection for another. The 
most important of all examination questions 
is this: Is the child doing his best? The 
present marking system current almost every- 
where gives no answer to this question, and is 
ordinarily, moreovér, no indication of the 
child’s real effort in his work. It must be 
granted that marks constitute an easily under- 
stood indicator of general fitness to advance 
to a higher grade, and, as such, they offer a 
concrete goal to the child. But, as a measure 
and reward of endeavor, which, aside from 
our theorizng, they are to the child, marks 
are a serious failure. 

Again, examinations are devices for worry- 
ing pupils, necessary under some conditions, 
and one of the special beauties of a school 
system. They should be reduced to the min- 
imum, and are desirable simply as incentives 
to review-and effort. 

The mere subjection to school routine and 
discipline and the alertness necessary for 
strict compliance are sources of considerable 
worry and wear upon the child. Immediate 
obedience to successive bells and signals, re- 
strictions to certain postures in the seat, to 
certain forms of occupation and even of play, 
do much to dwarf interest, to lead to a passiv- 
ity which is far removed from the active aim 
of the schoolroom. Freedom from all unnec- 
essary restraint and a study on the part of the 
teacher how best to secure the maximum ac- 
tivity commensurate, not with order, but with 
effective teaching, should be the teacher’s 
ee 

In the crush of modern studies into the 
school the time for recreation of the free-play 
sort has been cut down, if not out. However, 
it has been shown scientifically to be economy 
in the learning power of the child to have a 
short period of recreation in the open air if 
possible after every protracted exercise or 
series of exercises. The figures furnish ma- 
terial for severe arraignment of no recess or 
indoor recess programs. . 

Whatever forms of punishment are used, 
they must necessarily entail a certain amount 
of worry, but of a salutary rather than a harm- 
ful kind. It becomes harmful where the child 
begins to fear for his own freedom, and be- 
comes (liscouraged. Punishment by keeping 
children after school should be reduced to the 
minimum because of the devitalized condition 
of the air. 

One of the most potent modes of worrying 
children is least conscious of itself. It is the 
teacher with a nervous manner. He is arbi- 
trary, either really or apparently, and fre 
quently very serious. This seriousness and 
this arbitrariness are imitated by the children’ 
and produce a clashing of purposes, tending 
only to make the work more nerve-tiring for 
both teacher and children. Every teacher has 
days of this sort. In each case they tend to 
become more frequent; the teacher must not 
allow this weakness to become chronic. 








PUBLIC OR PRIVATE SCHOOL 

I wish I knew what to do with my boy of 
six years who must go to school this fall. I 
live in a large manufacturing city and the 
choice seems to lie between the public school 
with sixty or seventy pupils under a single 
teacher and a private school with a dozen chil- 
dren in the class. We do not know the pub- 
lic school teacher atall. On general principles, 
however, we have always believed in the pub- 
lic school—but seventy in a room! How 
would other mothers solve this problem ? 
Where and how best shall my child get his 
fundamental instruction? He has already 
had some kindergarten training. 

Youne MoTHER, 
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Closet and fltar 


He that is faithful in a very little is 
faithful also in much; and he that is un- 
righteous in a very little is unrighteous 
also in much. 





Life is made up of small things, small 
duties, small sins, small temptations, 
small troubles, small fragments of happi- 
ness... . The man who waits for a great 
emergency, or a fine opportunity to show 
and approve his religion, is in a fair way, 
I think, never to have any religion at all. 
—Edward Meyrick Goulburn. 





Thou art in small things great, not small in 
any: 
Thy even praise can neither rise, nor fall. 
Thou art in all things one, in each thing many: 
For thou art infinite in one and all. 
—George Herbert. 





A man who wishes to see beauty in na- 
ture must not watch for it in gorgeous 
sunsets always—though they will come 
once in a while. Let him watch’ for it in 
ten million little facets which glisten in 
the light of the sun, by the roadside as 
well asin the rich man’s adorned grounds. 
We must see it in the motes and bugs, in 
the minutest insects, everywhere.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 





Lord, in each day’s littleness 

Let thy mercy hold and bless. 

Choose my way, that I may be 

Ever wise in serving thee: 

Nor in childish folly call 

Any gift or mercy small— 

Any trial of my state, 

Any cross or sorrow, great. 

For thy greatness holdeth me: 

And thy littleness may be 

The first token of a care 

High as heaven and heavenly fair. 
—Isaac O. Rankin. 





God is so great that he communicates 
greatness to the least thing that is done 
for his service.—John Wesley. 





This piety which is faithful in that 
which is least is really a more difficult 
piety than that which triumphs and glares 
on high occasions. ... It requires less 
piety, I verily believe, to be a martyr for 
Christ than it does to love a powerless 
enemy; or to look upon the success of a 
rival without envy; or even to maintain 
a perfect and guileless integrity in the 
common transactions of life.—Horace 
Bushnell. 





Great art tbou, © Lord, and beaven 
and eartb are the witness of thy power 
and the work of tby bands. Wet thou 
bast made tbe least as well as the great=- 
est, the drop as well as tbe ocean, tbe 
gtain of sand as well as the rolling 
eattb. Cureus of all contempt for little 
things, for petty sins of every day, for 
little opportunities of kindness, for 
sligbt suggéstions of tbp presence and 
tby readiness to teach and guide. Help 
us in all soctal life tbat we may live 
witb otbers as Christ would bave us, in 
all charity and kindly affection. keep 
us from careless offenses and small 
misunderstandings. Make us swift to 


bear, slow to speak, slow to wratb, 
guarding us from easy sins of an une 
governed tongue. And may we always 
do thy will in patient bumility and obe= 
For Jesus’ sake. 


dient love. Amen. 
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Qualifications for a Home-maker 

If any one thinks it is a simple matter to 
make a successful home, and requires only 
domestic and maternal instincts and no spe- 
cial training or intellectual qualifications, he 
should have heard Dr. Luther Gulick’s lec- 
ture at Chautauqua on The Scientific Investi- 
gation of Home Problems. This, he says, is 
what a woman should know: 

She must know much about chemistry, 
because upon the chemistry of foods some 
of the great problems of the day depend. 
If we grant that intemperance is really 
due to bad cooking, as many people seem 
to think; and if we grant that our spirit- 
ual lives have more than definite relation 
to the kind of tissues that our bodies are 
made of; and if we grant that our spirit- 
ual devotion is measured quite accurately 
by the activity of our livers, then the 
study of the chemistry of foods becomes 
of tremendous spiritual importance. 

She must know a great deal about phys- 
ics, because that is basal to all the plumb- 
ing in her home, basal to the whole sub- 
ject of ventilation, to the whole material 
side of the home. She must, of course, be 
an expert in hygiene. Why, the daily 
health of her children depends upon her 
treating them rationally from the stand- 
point of hygiene; she must give them the 
right food at the right hours: she must 
know when it is wise to sleep and how 
much clothing should be worn. . . 

She may have to do something about 
the building of the house at some time; 
and surely the character of her life is re- 
lated to the architecture of her home, to 
the arrangement of its rooms as well as 
to its external appearance. She should 
also understand the art of hanging piec- 
tures, and the laws of light and shade; 
and these no less than the ideals of art 
which shall help to form her children. 
She must know a great deal about music, 
because the poorer standards must not 
enter and permanently influence their 
small minds. . 

I have asked a number of women who 
were acquainted both with business and 
with home life if they thought a factory 
run on the same principles as those that 
govern the ordinary kitchen would suc- 
ceed, with as little attention to conven- 
ience, to the utilization of waste, etc., and 
they answer in the negative. ... I have 
asked a good many women whether they 
supposed that anybody had put the same 
kind of study on the construction and 
management of a kitchen that men have 
put, that men must put, on a factory, to 
secure its success, and which men have put 
upon every other branch of productive la- 
bor. Every one has again said “no.” Is 
the kitchen less important than the fac- 
tory, or is there less money expended in 
the kitchen than is made in the factory ? 
Is the kitchen a less factor in this age 
than is the factory? Ithink not. More 
is in the hands of women who expend the 
money of the household in regard to the 
kitchen than there is money in relation to 
the factory, if one views it purely from an 
economical standpoint. Is it not, there- 
fore, the duty of every woman to know 
about the kitchen before she gets married ? 

And then, I have not yet approached 
the threshold of the most important and 
the most difficult topic, the care of chil- 

dren. . . . No person ought to bea mother 
who has not given especial thought to 
the study of children. 
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Tailor- Made Suits 
$5.00 


UR new Fal! 
and Winter 
costumes anid 
cloaks are e x 
clusive in sty} 
and distinctly ‘dif. 
ferent from the 
ready-made gar. 
ments. When 
wearing one of our 
styles you do not 
run the risk of 
meeting other 
ladies wearin 
permnents whic 
ook exactly like 
ours. There are 
undreds of firms 
selling ready 
mae suits ani 
cloaks such as you 
see everywhere, 
a but we are the 
» only house mak- 
ing fashionabie 
goods to order at 
moderate prices. 
You may select 
from our cata 
logue any style 
that you desire 
and we will make 
it especially to or- 
der for you from 
co» any cs g moos 





als. sugges- 
Sonethatyouten 
to make can be Meee go carried ou 

Our new Fall and Winter Gomlaees illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of “ladies costumes ard cloaks, selected 
from the newest Paris models, and the fabrics from 
which we make our garments comprise only the very 
latest novelties. 

Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultless in cut and finish, 65 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, 

different from the ready-made ones, 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut ——, "2 ayy latest French 
els, 
Golf Capes, = «Fay Bicycle Suits, etc. 

We pay express charges everywhere. Write today for 
Catalogue and samples of the materials from which 
we make these garments; we will send them to you /rw 
by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish the 
samples for Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be 
able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


entirely 
$5 up. 





tom })}jomm 
You Can 
Blame the | 
e > 
Girl 
when’ she breaks a 
dish; but is she to 
blame if your Silver- 
ware is not proper! 
cleaned? The aS 


proper material for = 
cleaning Silver is 
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Give her that and she will save your Silver and J 
Fhertime. If she is using any other silver pol- $ 
ish, the sooner ghe “drops it” the better for 
your Silverware. 
$= At Grocers, or postpaid for 15cts.instamps. $ 
aes Electro Silicon Oo.. 80 Cliff St., N. Y. 
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tourists are seeking rest and ref- 

uge in all sorts of places. My 
latest letter is from the Rocky Mountains, 
and shows two little travelers starting off 
—perhaps for Pike’s Peak—with ample 
protection from the burning sun! 


MANITOU, COL. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for my cer- 
tificate. [See Corner of June 29.) In your let- 
ter you told me to send you a snap-shot in case 
I got a fine or funny one. Here is one I think 
is good. It is of my little brother Francis and 
his little friend. In your letter you said I did 
not tell you how old I was. I will be thirteen 
the third of next September. I hope you will 
visit me sometime. It was taken on the par- 
sonage grounds of the Congregational church. 

Cary H. 


Then Cary is another addition to the 
noble army of ministers’ children, re- 
cently spoken of in the Corner—I know 
that by the pictured boy’s name, and I 
hope that little Francis Little and his lit- 
tle friend Helen will have a happy little 
walk “under the old umbrella!” I would 
like very much to visit you, and Manitou, 
and many too of other Cornerers among 
the Rockies. The nearest I ever got to it 
was when, many years before you or I 
belonged to the Corner, I had obtained 
my ticket on the Rie Grande Road from 
Denver to your region—it was then a 
narrow-gauge road, if I remember rightly 
—but the engine broke, or something, and 
the little boy who was my companion and 
I lost our chance to see Pike’s Peak and 
the Garden of the Gods. 


V ACATION is still in progress, and 


‘ DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I read in the Corner the 
other day of a boy who had sent you some 
India stamps to give to the Cornerers. If you 
have any left, will you please send me some? 
I have been down to Marblehead Neck for a 
few days, and had a good time. We saw the 
Eastern and Corinthian yacht club-houses and 
the old fort. ALAN G, 


As tothosestamps: (1) It was quite an 
old “boy” who sent them to me from Cey- 
lon. (2) They were in sets for those who 
had arranged to take them in advance. 
(3) [havenone left. (4) lam notastamp 
dealer, nor even a stamp collector, but I 
am always glad to send boys (and girls) 
any that happen to come to me—espe- 
cially when they send Geo. Washington to 
get them! You must have been at Mar- 
blehead Neck the day I visited it—did you 
make the Corner sign (?) on the beach ? 


WoBuRN, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Two weeks ago we re- 
turned from Duxbury, where we spent a 
month. We lived in the house where my 
great-grandfather, Allen P., lived. We rode 
over to see Myles Standish’s grave several 
times, and once up to the Standish monument 
on Captain’s Hill. It stands so high that you 
can see it for miles around. Papa told me it 
was the highest monument in the world, be- 
cause it was miles to the top. One day at low 
tide we drove along Duxbury beach from 
Brant Rock. The storm of last November 
washed so much sand away that the water 
flows over at high tide. I inclose —— for 

Tommy in the Corner Cot, also my picture. 

ALLEN P. 


They try te spring that joke of your 
father’s on all innocent strangers at Dux- 
bury, but really whatis the exact height of 
the Captain’s monument, and also of the 
highest monument in the world? I en- 
joyed a week in Duxbury, visiting all 
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those places with a Corner boy a few | 
years ago, very much, and I remember 
the “‘old Prior house.” 
Hiram, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ... Hiram is a lovely 
place in which to loaf and rest. We are on a 
homestead of 1,200 acres, a mile from neigh- 
bors. ‘‘Wadsworth Hall” was built in 1800 
by Gen. Peleg Wadsworth and is now owned 
by his granddaughter, a refined and gentle 
woman, a cousin of Longfellow. The general’s 
grave is almost in sight from my window. 
According to the history here Hiram was 
named for the king of Tyre, because the man 
who named the town was a mason, and tradi- 
tion says that that king also was. Who dares 
to contradict ? ANNIE B, 


This Major-General Peleg Wadsworth 
was a native of Duxbury, reported above 
by Allen P., and was a famous man in 
early Maine. His son, Henry Wadswortb, 
was a lieutenant in the United States 
Navy and bravely perished off Tripoli in 
1804 atthe age of nineteen. I remember 
copying, when I was a boy, the inscrip- 
tion on his cenotaph in the ancient Port- 
land cemetery. The name of the young 
patriot was cherished in the family and 
given to his nephew, the poet Longfellow. 





| 





‘“* UNDER THE OLD UMBRELLA” 


This letter from Maine reminds me that 
I am in Maine myself. Exactly when I | 
crossed the line between Massachusetts | 
and Maine I cannot tell. It wasone night | 
last week, on thesteamer Kennebec. (But 
say, Cornerers, does either Massachusetts 
or Maine own the Atlantic Ocean? Who 
does?) When we turned in we saw the 
twin lights of Cape Ann and heard that 
whistling buoy—I do not believe any boy 
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from our company a well-known secretary 
from the Congregational House—not of 
the American Board or the C. H. M.§. 
At Boothbay Harbor we changed boats 
again after two hours’ delay. I was glad 
of this, for it gave me chance to get a 
morning lunch just where I did, with 
other boys from a Cape Cod mackerelman, 
which ran in here for a harbor between 
forty and fifty years ago. How good it 
seemed to get on terra firma then, and 
how we did devour all the apples and 
apple pie we could get hoid of! Another 
historic Indian, Wiwurna, carried us to 
Mouse Island, Squirrel Island and Christ- 
mas Cove, where I write this. If I see 
anything of aboriginal or present interest 


here, I will tell you. Nw m BS 


Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 
BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 





In looking over the Corner archives just 
now for a lost paper I stumbled upon this 
mislaid letter, not dated, but I fear more than 
a year old, so that I insert it at once. 


LOWELL, Mass. 
. .. Some time since there appeared in The 
Congregationalist that beautiful poem, The 
Bivouac of the Dead, and in connection with 
it the Corner Scrap-Book spoke of the Burial 
of Sir John Moore, as written by Wolfe. 
When a child in school I could repeat the 
whole poem ; today only one verse haunts me: 
We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the strugeling moonbeams’ misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
I have searched our library in vain and still 
that poem haunts me, H. E. T. 


Many another of the O. F.’s read that poem 
in school, or declaimed it on the stage Wed- 
nesday afternoon! You will find it in Swan’s 
District School Reader and in Fitz’s Common 
School Speaker and Keader, doubtless in 
other old readers—which are out of print! 
You will also find it in Garrett’s One Hun- 
dred Choice Selections, No. 8, in Whittier’s 
Songs of Three Centuries, in the Heart of 
Oak Books, No. 4, in Palgrave’s Golden Treas- 
ury and in both Bryant’s and Dana’s collec- 
tions of poetry. Some of these you will find 
surely in your public library. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this fine 
poem is the only one that is remembered of 
the productions of its author, who was an 
Irish clergyman, dying at the age of thirty- 
one. I havea special interest in the elegy, as 
Ionce knew one of the soldiers who assisted in 


on land could whistle as mournfully 4s . +46 purial of Sir John. It was twenty- five years 


that! We were awaked at Popham Beach, , 
at the mouth of the Kennebec, by as much | 
noise as Captain Popham and his adven- 
turers made when they landed there in 
1605. From Bath, with its ancient ship- 
yards and beautiful residences, we sailed 
down the water—a crooked and most 
romantic route through rivers and bays 
with romantic Indian names. The very 
boat we were on was the Nahanada, in 
memory of the sagamore of the Wauwe- 
nocks, who was carried a captive to Eng- 
land by Captain Weymouth in 1605, and | 
on his return repaid evil with good by’ 
his faithful service to the English. | 

At one landing on Hockomock Bay I 
was sure I saw the very truck which some 
vacation boys and girls borrowed for a 
ride, as shown in a prize cut in the Corner 
a year or two ago. At Southport we lost | 





ago at Eastport, Me., where the old British 
soldier, James Floon by name, then eighty-six 
years old, was living with his aged wife— 
plain, Christian people, upon whom I liked to 
call. He enlisted in 1804, belonged to the Fly- 
ing Artillery and was in the Peninsular War. 
In January, 1809, he was at the battle of Co- 
runna. He told me that they had no shovels 
and dug the grave with their bayonets, but—ac- 
cording to his memory—there were no lanterns, 
for it was bright moonlight. When I inquired 
for the old soldier at Eastport last summer, I 
found that he had long since died. But in 
1874 it seemed like an appearing from the past 
ages to see and talk with a man, who could 
himself truthfully say: 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved not a line and we raised not a stone— 
But we left him alone with his glory! 


LA. 0. 
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Phases of Religious Experience 


XII. POWER * 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Some sermcns are as important events in 
shaping the destinies of men as great battles. 
Some preachers have been as powerful as 
great generals. There have been companies 
of men and women who have molded nations 
and have given uplifting impulses to the civ- 
ilized world. Think of what John Robinson 
and his associates did to impart courage to 
the Pilgrims and to direct their plans in lay- 
ing the foundations of New England. Think 
of John Wesley and what the Methodist 
Church has done which began through his 
preaching. Was the power of these men and 
organizations only human? Zechariah was 
one of these great preachers. The visions 
described in the first eight chapters of the 
book which bears his name are outlines of 
great sermons. They moved a nation and 
have taught us what it is to have the power of 
God. Study the preacher and the sermons to 
understand history, the motives which made 
it and the life that is divine. Study: 

1. The conditions in which the sermon 
was preached. It was a divine impulse 
which brought the Jews back from Babylon 
to Jerusalem. It was an impulse created by 
great sermons. ‘These, too, like those of 
Zechariah, were presented to the people as 
visions. When hope had died out from the 
captives Ezekiel proclaimed his vision of the 
valley of dry bones, and when hope was re- 
kindled by it another vision of the river of 
life flowing from under the temple. The un- 
derlying thought in all these sermons was, 
**T will put my Spirit in you.”” The wonder- 
ful deeds that followed were the fulfillment 
of that promise. The returning Jews did 
what they had believed to be impossible. 
They came to their own land. Within a few 
months they laid the foundations of a new 
temple for God. 

But their zeal soon flagged. Enemies rose 
on every hand. King Cyrus died and the new 
king had no interest in them. Their crops 
failed. Poverty oppressed them. Once more 
hope died. Sixteen years after their return 
the foundations of the temple laid the first 
year were still neglected, and their miserable 
state was growing worse. The Christian 
Church has seen dark days, but never so 
gloomy ones as those of the Jewish Church 
when Haggai began to preach. 

2. The prophet. He was a young map, an 
abler and more brilliant preacher than Hag- 
gai. His sermons show a sublimer faith and 
a stronger courage in leading the people to do 
their part to falfill the great designs of God. 
They recognized him as one who spoke the 
words of God. The real prophet is one who 
has experienced the questionings and the 
troubles with which other men are struggling 
and has learned to answer these questions and 
conquer these troubles by faith in God. Heis 
a leader of men because he has fought success- 
fully the battles in which they are struggling. 
Every teacher must have learned something 
which his hearers do not know yet, and be 
able through sympathy to convey that knowl- 
edge to them. He must have learned the 
source of the power which God imparts to 
men that they may win victories over sin. 

3. The sermon. Zechariah saw visions. 
He heard voices. He had impressions and 
convictions. He gained them by thought and 
desire and prayer, as we do when we are led 
by the same Spirit who guided him. He put 
these visions before others; he made them 
hear these voices and feel his convictions be- 
cause he had been moved so profoundly by 
them. He put them in vivid pictures before 
his hearers. This lesson is suchapicture. It 
is a good way to preach and teach, when one 
can make plain the meaning of the picture. 

The prophet saw a golden candelabrum like 





* The Sunday School Lesson for Sept.17. Text, 
Zech, 4: 1-14, 


“through organizations. 


that which had hung in the ancient temple. 
It had a bowl or reservoir for olive oil. On 
the right side and on the left stood an olive 
tree, and from the fruit laden branches streams 
of oil flowed into the bowl. Several lamps 
had each seven pipes connecting with the 
bowl], and drew from it an unfailing supply 
which kept them constantly burning. 

The prophet interpreted the picture by de- 
scribing an angel as part of his vision. The 
heart of it was a message from God to Zerub- 
babel, which the prophet translated into this 
sentence: ‘‘ Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.”’ 

The message became plain as the prophet 
explained it. The branches of the lamps were 
the people rebuilding the temple. The olive 
branches through which the: oil flowed into 
the reservoir were the two anointed ones rep- 
resenting the two branches of the government, 
Zerubbabel the prince and Joshua the priest. 
Their supplies of strength for the people were 
unfailing because they stood by the Lord of 
the whole earth [chap. 4: 14]. These*leaders 
were to keep close to God and to draw their 
strength from him by prayer and the study of 
his Word. Then they would be able to inspire 
the people to continual work to accomplish 
the ends which God sought through them. 
Those ends were definite and the promise was 
plain. Zerubbabel had laid the foundations 
of the temple and he shouid finish it. The 
mountains of difficulty before them should be 
leveled. Though it was the day of small 
things, these were not to be despised when 
the people turned with obedient confidence to 
the almighty God. His ali-seeing eyes, which 
searched the whole earth, were fixed with 
favor on Zerubbabel as the leader of the 
chosen people, and his eyes would see the ful- 
fillment of their desire. 

4. The interpretation of the sermon. What 
is the work now before the people of God? 
With one company of them it is to erect a 
house of worship; with another, to infuse 
new life into a community spiritually dead; 
with another, to overcome opposition to right- 
eous government; and with all itis the great 
work to kindle in all the people the control- 
ling sense of love and obligation to God. How 
can these difficult objects be gained ? 

(1) ‘Not by might.’’ These are days when 
power is sought chiefly through organization. 
Asin the business world, so in the church it 
is felt that might lies in combinations of indi- 
viduals and companies. So Zerubbabel had 
before him the example of alliances by which 
Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus had won. But the 
message to him, while it did not forbid dipic- 
macy, nor the use of wealth, nor the enlist- 
ment of as many people as possible, forbade 
reliance on any of thése. The churches now 
are persuaded that the way to drive out sin is 
Each new spiritual 
want is provided for by a new society, brother- 
hood or brigade, to study the Bible, to pray, 
to attend meetings, to talk with the uncon- 
verted, to pledge the members to certain pre- 
scribed duties and to perform them by fixed 
rules. Great advantages have resulted from 
organization. But they indicate a tendency to 
exalt machinery above life in the effort to pro- 
duce life. The practical and intellectual are 
put first, the spiritual last. Elaborately 
planned methods for the operation of the Holy 
Spirit absorb the attention, rather than the 
Spirit himself. 

(2) Nor by power.’’ The glory of the 
church is not its rich men, nor its great insti- 
tutions erected by their money, nor its elo- 
quent preachers. The closest ties between 
Christians have been maintained, the holiest 
characters produced and the noblest services 
rendered in those times when wealth and 
prestige were indifferent to Christ and when 
confession of faith in him meant sacrifice. 
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(3) ‘But by my Spirit.” The end sought 
by the people of God was a material one, 
They wanted to build a temple in Jerusalem, 
The difficulties in the way were of the same 
sort that we meet as Christians engaged in 
building up the church—want of money, in- 
difference of those pledged to carry on the 
work, the opposition of foes. Victory is to 
begained by usas it was by the returned Jews, 
The leaders in the churches must stand close 
by the Lord of the whole earth. Through 
them the Holy Spirit will flow into the people, 
and all turning to God in prayer and humble 
reliance they will find themselves strong to 
carry forward his work till the triumphant 
day when the finished task will be greeted 
with shouts of “Grace, grace unto it.” The 
one supreme thing to be sought is the spirit 
of prayer in the lives of Christians, creating 
unfaltering confidence in God and bold, per- 
sistent effort to overcome every obstacle 
through the might of the Lord of hosts. 





From Canada 


Delegates Arriving 

Several English members of the Interna- 
tional Council are now in Canada, and others 
are coming for a short visit to the Dominion 
before the meeting in Boston. Rey. D. Bb. 
Hooke, referred to in the last letter, has com- 
pleted his tour in the Maritime Provinces, and 
is now in the far West. Aug. 27 Rev. C. S. 
Horne of Kensington, London, one of the 
speakers at the coming council, preached at 
Westmount, Montreal, and was assisted by 
Dr. Thomas, a former chairman of the Union 
of England and Wales, while Emmanuel 
Church of the same city enjoyed the services 
of Rev. Robert Veitch of Liverpool, Eng. 
The addresses of both brethren were much 
appreciated. 


A New Professor 

The College Board in Montreal have ap- 
pointed Rev. Harlam Creelman, Ph. D., of 
Worthington, Mass., to the chair of Old Testa- 
ment language and litérature. Dr. Creelman 
was born in Maitland, N.S., thirty-three years 
ago, and studied at the University of New 
Brunswick and Yale University. Several 
years were spent in a successful pastorate at 
Worthington, when he again studied at Yale, 
and for the past four years has been a tutor in 
that university. His coming to Montreal is 
an important acquisition to the teaching staff 
of the college. 


An Bditor’s Support 

A movement which promises well has been 
started in Toronto to raise a guarantee fund 
for the salary of the editor of the Canadian 
Congregationalist. Hitherto this work has 
been carried on by one of the pastors, and 
since the paper became a weekly with special 
numbers every month the double duty has 
become too exacting, and hence the present 
movement. With an editor free to devote 
himself wholly to the paper, very much more 
can be made of this important branch of Ca- 
nadian work. 


Pastoral Changes 

Several of these are removals into the coun- 
try, while in Toronto two significant additions 
have been made to the pastorates by the ccm- 
ing of Rev. S. S. Craig to Zion Church and 
Rev. J. W. Pedley to the Western. Mr. Craig 
one year ago resigned an important Presby- 
terian church at Oakville that he might have 
the liberty of utterance which his soul de- 
sired, and came to Toronto, where he estab- 
lished an independent pulpit. After preach- 
ing several times at Zion, which is one of the 
most conservative churches of the city, he 
found in Congregationalism all the freedom of 
the gospel, and so his acceptance of the call. 
Mr. Pedley is well known as a successful pas- 
tor and preacher of superior ability, whose tal- 
ents will find ample scope in his new charge. 

x wie. Bs 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
CHRIS TIAN STUDENT HOMES IN JAPAN 

The Y. M. C. Associations of the Imperial 
University and First Government College in 
Tokyo occupy a building of their own. It 
is a ball and student home.combined. Both 
Mr. L. D. Wishard and Mr. J. T. Swift saw 
several years ago the desirability of such a 
headquarters for work among the students of 
the university and kindred institutions; so an 
appeal was made to America for several 
thousand dollars, which was soon subscribed. 
The building is on a bluff near the center of 
the student quarter within six minutes’ walk 
of the university. In Japan Shinto or Bud- 
dhist temples ordinarily monopolize the best 
sites, but here we find a Christian building 
occupying a post of vantage almost unsur- 
passed. 

The building alone cost about $2,500. It is 
in modified Japanese style, attractive and sub- 
stantial. On the first floor are the reception 
and dining-rooms, the library and a hall. On 
the second floor are eleven bedrooms occupied 
by a score of the members of the association. 
These rooms have nothing to suggest the typi- 
cal American college man’s room except, per- 
haps, the rows of books; but they are spot- 
lessiy neat and artistic in their simplicity. 
There is only one third story room, the crown 
of the whole, for it is set apartfor prayer. In 
the garden are a horizontal bar and a wres- 
tling court for relaxation after the day’s 
studies are over. The only other building 
owned by a Student Christian Association is 
in Kyotu. It was built almost entirely by the 
giftof one American. But the two Associe- 
tions in the government colleges of Sendai and 
Kumamoto occupy rented houses which have 
been towers of strength. The conditions of 
student life in Japan—the fierce temptations, 
the lack ot pure social pleasures, and the im- 
moral infinences of many of the lodging- 
houses all make such Student Christian Asso- 
ciation homes valuable allies of the church in 
conserving character, in providing Christian 
companionship and in focussing Christian 
effort by students for students. G. M. F. 


WORLD AROUND 
Anthropology and Religicn. It is interesting 
to find ina recent London Quarterly Review 
an article by Professor Macalister of Cam- 


bridge University reviewing the conclusions |- 


held generally now by anthropologists, and 
showing how they buttress up Christian the- 
ism. He contends that, although the investi- 
gations of anthropologists may necessitate 
the recasting of some of the formule of faith, 
‘‘there is no indication that in any respect 
they alter their essence, but rather they tend 
to present the central truths of the gospel in a 
clearer and more impressive light than hereto- 
fore.’ He asserts that: 


1. There is a consensus among men of be- 
lief in the existence of a soul which survives 
death. 2, There is a similar consensus re- 
garding the existence of a divine power out- 
side, but manifesting itself in the material as 
well as the moral universe. 3. Mankind uni- 
versally recognizes the existence of certain 
obligations on the part of the individual to- 
wards God and towards his fellowmen which 
are connected with corresponding” penalties 
for breach of them. 4. Among almost all 
mapkind above the very lowest grade of cul- 
ture there is a belief in, or an expectation of 
the incarnation of, the God. 5. Coincidently 
with this there is a belief in or expectation of 
the death of the representative of the God 
and of his revivification, and a further belief 
that trough this resurrection the race is to 
become benefited. 

Haste Makes Waste. Bishop Thoburn of In- 
dia, in accounting for the falling off in mem- 
bership of the Central India Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church last year, gives, 
as one of the reasons, the following statement, 
which contains wisdom which has wide appli- 
cation: “‘A third decrease, and one which 
cost us the loss of several thousand members, 
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was in the Bijnour District. It seems that 
the baptism of most of the converts in that 
region had been largely only formal. The 
people of the lowest caste had decided by gen- 
eral consent to become Christians. They 
had been baptized in large numbers without 
any organized effort being made to break 
them off from their old associations and prop- 
erly to initiate them into the Christian faith. 
The result was that when an effort was made 
to enforce certain Christian usages and laws, 
such as the marriage law, the people were 
found utterly unprepared to maintain a proper 
Christian profession.’ 


Disaffection in India. Rumors of disaffection 
in India among the natives, tending toward 
sedition, come to this country from time to 
time. That there is some basis for the state- 
ment is true. But that it is grave is denied 
by The Indian Patriot, the organ of the na- 
tive Christians, which says: 


For our part we do not think that the feel- 
ing of unrest is so widespread as the Hindu 
critic makes it out to be, and so long as it is 
of the harmless kind, which he himself ac- 
knowledges it to be—for he says, describing 
this feeling in detail: ‘‘It is not sedition. It 
is not even disaffection against government 
measures or government officials. Every man, 
woman or child feels thatthe British Govern- 
ment is the best that could be had, that there 
is hardly anything to be complained of, and 
that peace and comfort have reached the door 
even of the poorest’’—we say, so long as this 
so-called “unrest ’”’ is of this harmless nature, 
we need not much fear its consequences. 


China for Peace. President Martin of the 
New Imperial University, Pekin, China, in 
the September Missionary Review, says that 
the outlook in China for peace is bright, 
whether it be peace for the nation as a whole 
or peace for Christian missionaries. He holds 
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that the very contentions of the great Powers 
for supremacy insure Chinese inviolability, 
inasmuch as their jealousies are mutually de- 
structive. As for internal wars they are less 
likely to occur in the future for two reasons: 
first, because the Chinese government is better 
prepared to cope with rebellion than it form- 
erly was; and, secondly, because foreign Pow- 
ers for purely commercial reasons will not 
consent that their profitable commerce shall 
be interrupted by anarchy. As for the mis- 
sic naries’ protection, the Chinese government 
is alive to the necessity of it as never before. 
* The present régime,’’ he says, ‘‘ is conserva- 
tive, but not so reactionary as has been repre- 
sented. The intellectual awakening goes on. 
. . . To the supporter of missions I would say, 
let your gifts be unstinted, for the present isa 
critical time in which every dollar may be 
worth more than ecores of dollars a decade 
hence,”’ 

The Outlook in Japan. Rey. Dr. M. L. Gor- 
don, in the September Missionary Herald, 
indulges in some predictions as to the changes 
whieh the recent enlargement of foreigner’s 
treaty rights in Japan are likely to have on 
mission work there. He points out that the 
trouble and annoyance over passports will be 
a thing of the past. Missionaries will be able 
to buy or rent a house without any subterfuge 
or fiction of securing it in the name of some 
Japanese. Equal treaty rights will make the 
people less sensitive, less morbidly nation- 
alistic. On the other hand, he shows that, 
under the new treaties, an increasing number 
of Europeans may go in to the interior who, 
while looked upon as Christians because of 
their birth in Christian countries, live in open 
disregard of the teachings of Christ. 





God arms the harmless.— Welsh Proverb. 
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HONORARY PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, under date of June 10, 1898, says:— 
‘| have tried Fairbank’s Fairy Soap and find it delightful. It leaves 
_ the skin soft and velvety, and | 
é, is as free from odor as the air an 
woman. The fragrance of clean clothes and the daily bath with © 
Fairy Soap is more to be desired than the odors cf Araby the blest.” 


~ To Convince Everybody that 


FAIRY SOAP 


Is different from any other floating white soap—purer, more gay. 

scientific and delicate, made of better materials, and by 144 
; latest perfected methods, we make the following offer: 

; ef EXTRA SPECIAL—If your own grocer has not Fairy Soap on 

sale send us his name and address, as well as your own, 

and we will send you a full sized cake, absolutely free ; 

In answering this advertisement address 


Dept. V, The N. K. Fairbank Company 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CREED 


Ten years ago the Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. 
Harvey Goodwin, published the first edition 
of this book, which has recently reached a 
third edition—a fact that we note with pleas- 
ure, for the work is kindly in temper, thought- 
ful in substance and modest in its claims. It 
addresses itself especially to the multitude in 
our generation who were trained in Christian 
ways, but have become perplexed or shaken 
by current scientific and philosophical skepti- 
cism, men who heartily desire to hold their 
faith and yet to do no violence to their reason. 
The spirit of the author is revealed in the 
closing sentence of the preface to the second 
edition: ‘‘ No one will rejoice more honestly 
than myself at the supersession of my book, 
by one which shall more completely accom- 
plish that which I have endeavored to do.” 
But we doubt if the book is superseded as 
soon as a more learned and technical work 
would be sure to be. 

The author’s methodissimple. After an in- 
troductory chapter of definitions and illustra- 
tions a chapter is devoted to each of the 
twelve main clauses in the Apostles’ Creed, 
while the fourteenth chapter gives a conclud- 
ing summary. Of curious interest are the 
specimens at the beginning of the several 
chapters, which show the various forms as- 
sumed by this venerable Confession at differ- 
ent ages of the church from A. D. 220 to A. D. 
1544, 

The articles of the creed are examined in 
order, with a view to discover their founda- 
tions in reason, history and faith. Accord- 
ingly, one or more of the three initiale, Rk, H 
and F, is affixed to each title, and the discus- 
sion that follows explains and justifies this 
classification. For example, the fourth ar- 
ticle, “‘Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried,’ is marked H, as 
resting on a historical foundation, while the 
seventh article, ‘‘ From thence he shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead,”’ is referred 
to faith alone, and the next article, ‘‘I believe 
in the Holy Ghost,’”’ to reason, history and 
faith. 

The quiet style and the plain manner of ar- 
gumentation, ‘‘in a tongue understanded of 
the people,”’ give a welcume relief from the 
involved subtlety of more ambitious theolo- 
gians, and may be illustrated by a passage 
taken at random, the clause under consider- 
ation being the latter part of the sixth article, 
** Sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty ’”’ : ; 

It is very easy to object to the notion of 
sitting on a throne in heaven, of the right 
hand of God, of human nature existing in the 
unseen spiritual world; but the question is, 
whether these earthly figures do not convey 
the best possible conception of that mysterious 
reality, which in its essential fullness is incon- 
ceivable and indescribable. All things which 
transcend the conditions of time and space 
can only be apprehended by figures and ma- 
terial images; and the eternal session of the 
Son of Man belongs distinctly to this transcen- 
dental class of things. To object to anthropo- 
morphism as a mode of description bad in 
itself, as something akin to falsehood or folly, 
is not wise; and such objection comes with a 
bad grace, and with something like self-con- 
demnation, from those who in familiar lan- 
guage would speak of a man who doesa foolish 
thing as having lost his head, or of a man 
whose affections are engaged as having lost 
his heart. It is of the very nature of figures 
that they can be made false or ridiculous by 
being pressed to all their literal consequences ; 
and therefore every figure should be limited 
to the application which is intended by him 
who uses it: so limited, the Christian believer 
finds no difficulty whatever in the representa- 
tion, which the creed gives him, of the present 
condition and posture of his Lord. The rep- 
resentation fits in with all that he knows or 
has been taught concerning Christ, it satisfies 
his longings, it supports him with the sense 
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of an ever-present Mediator and Advécate in 
the courts of heaven, it realizes to him the 
promise made by the Lord in the days of his 
flesh: I go to prepare a place for you. 


The reader will be likely to feel some dis- 
appointment at finding next to no direct ref- 
erences to current discussions of religious and 
scientific themes; but such was the writer’s 
deliberate purpose, and we believe the course 
he has taken is likely to prove wiser than its 
opposite would have been. Attention is thus 
fastened on the great affirmations of the creed, 
as viewed in the self-revealing light of our 
Lord, rather than on the swarm of negations 
in which it is so easy to lose one’s self. In 
general, although it may be doubted whether 
our author would convince many minds who 
start with a bias against his positions, it is 
already certain, as he gratefully testifies, that 
the book has not been found in vain by those 
for whom it was especially prepared. [E. P. 
Dutton. $2.50.) i 

THE BOOK OF JOB 

This is a volume of the Oxford Commenta- 
ries, by Edgar C. S. Gibson, D. D. This series 
of commentaries aims to fill a place between 
the Cambridge Bible and the International 
Critical Commentary, being less elementary 
than the former and less critical than the lat- 
ter. This volume contains an introduction of 
thirty pages, giving an analysis of the poem, 
discussing its object, character, place in the 
canon, versions and date. Then follows a 
commentary in which the analysis is carried 
out in detail with critical comments on each 
verse based on the Revised Version, which is 
printed. 

The most satisfactory interpretation of such 
a Biblical book as this is a translation made 
by one mind thoroughly saturated with the 
sentiments of the author and reproducing as 
far as possible the processes of his thought. 
For this purpose no treatment of the book of 
Job has given us so great satisfaction as Pro- 
fessor Genung’s The Epic of the Inner Life, 
and next to that we place Professor Mculton’s 
volame on Job in the Modern Reader’s Bible. 
The translation given by Dr. Taylor Lewis in 
Lange’s series we have found exceedingly 
suggestive. Weare surprised that these writ- 
ers are not mentioned by Dr. Gibson, yet he 
has made an independent study of the book of 
Job which sets forth clearly, and often with 
much force, its purpose and teaching. His 
method of studying first the substance and 
outline of each speech and then giving his idea 
of the meaning of each sentence and paragraph 
with discussions of textual difficulties and can- 
did statements of different theories is the true 
method for aiding the English student. He 
avoids controversies and spends little time in 
attempting to make a commentary on other 
commentators. His treatment of the whole 
book is well illustrated by his exposition of 
Job’s famous reply to Bildad [chap. 19: 25-27], 
**T know that my Redeemer liveth,” etc. Dr. 
Gibson says that ‘the recollection of all that 
he has to endure wrings from him an agoniz- 
ing cry for pity, when suddenly the thought 
which has long been struggling for utterance 
finds expression, and a hope of a vindication 
after death, for which he had already shown 
his intense yearning, bursts forth as no longer 
only a hope or desire, but as a sure conviction 
that in the end he will be righted, and that, 
after the powers of death have done their 
worst upon his bodily frame, he will yet him- 
self in his own person see God.” Yet, while 
Dr. Gibson is confident that the author means 
to represent Job as rising to the exhibition of 
a sublime belief in the future life, he states 
frankly the objections which have been urged 
against this view, and presents the two alter- 
natives which some students maintain, that 
Job either expects his vindication before 
death, or refers to a spiritual vision which he 
already enjoys as he anticipates the future. 

Dr. Gibson sums up admirably in the intro- 
duction the reasons which have convinced the 
majority of Biblical scholars that the book 
belongs to a late date among the books of the 
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Old Testament. This volume isa distinct and 
valuable contribution to the study of the 
noblest poem in all ancient literature, and it 
will find a deserved place among the c»mpara- 
tively few books which have really thrown 
new light on that sublime dramatic discussion 
of what is the most ancient and the most mod- 
ern problem of human life, the relation be- 
tween human suffering and the justice and 
love of God. [Macmillan Co. $1.25.] 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Physical Nature of the Child and 
How to Study It [Macmillan Co.], by Dr. 
Stuart H. Rowe, is well suited to aid parents 
and guardians of children in caring for their 
physical and mental growth. Up to date in 
its information and methods, and based ona 
true conception of the relative relations of 
physiology and psychology, it is practical 
withal. We like especially its discussion of 
the delicate questions of the period of adoles- 
cence. It is supplemented by a fair bibliog- 
raphy and an index. : 

- The study of sex almost always has some- 
thing uncanny about it. We cannot escape 
this feeling as we turn the pages of Studies in 
the Psychology of Woman, by Laura Mar- 
holm. Here is a woman of keen insight and 
literary experience, who scrutinizes individu- 
als and types of her sex and tells us what she 
thinks of them physically, intellectually, 
spiritually, commercially, socially and sexu- 
ally. She tells us what women used to be, 
what they are, what they need, how they 
feel, how they are tempted, what their ill- 
nesses are, how they work and what they 
will be in coming generations. And every- 
where she tells what she believes man is 
thinking about woman and what woman is 
thinking about man. The author writes 
cleverly, says many things shrewdly, but she 
seems to have a morbid love of dissection, 
and she works in an atmosphere usually 
artificial and not always wholesome. The 
translator seems to have rendered the au- 
thor’s meaning into good English and sj mpa- 
thetically. [Herbert S. Stone & Co. $150.) 


STORIES 


The Making of Zimri Bunker, by William J. 
Long, Ph. D. [L. C. Page & Co. 50 cents), 
first appeared as a serial in the Youth’s Com- 
panion. It is a bright, breezy story of Nan- 
tucket in the days of our war with England. 
It has the smell of the sea in it, and the is- 
landers appear in their native dialect and talk 
and act with Yankee shrewdness. The story 
is wholesome and interesting. 

That prolific author, Edward A. Rana, has 
produced a spicy and wholesome story in The 
Whistle in the Alley (A. I. Bradley & Co. 
$100], despite its somewhat conventional 
plot and its rather mild ending, where the 
hero rises to the hights of a bank janitorship 
The contrasts between the rich and the poor 
are sharply portrayed as well as the difference 
between the good poorand the bad poor. The 
movement of the tale is vigorous, a fire, ship- 
wreck, an arrest and a plunge into an open 
draw being brought on about as rapidly as 
the scenery can be shifted. The evangelistic 
element in the story reminds us of E. P. Roe, 
and, of course, the rich uptown girl who in- 
vades the slums with philanthropic intent 
marries in due time the preacher at the mis- 
sion chapel. 

Not every bright newspaper man and maga- 
zine writer succeeds when he enters the field 
of novelist. It is one thing to describe scenes 
and events with photographic minuteness and 
in a pleasing style. It is quite another to 
create characters and construct plots. Asa 
correspondent of Harper’s ani other periodi- 
cals Julian Ralph has done admirable work, 
but we have not found his volume of short 
stories, entitled A Prince of Georgia and 
Other Tales {Harper and Brothers. $1 25), 
particularly stimulating or rewarding. The 
merit of the stories lies in their crisp, direct 
style and in their setting rather than in their 
movement and outcome. He takes us to un- 
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frequented foreign lands and charms us with 
his bold pen pictures, but a limited acquaint- 
ance with his men and women quite satisfies 


us. 

Maurus Jokai has written several exciting 
an popular Hungarian novels. His latest is 
Pretty Michal (L. C. Page & Co, $1.50). It 
is translated by R. Nisbet Bain. Itis a story 
of robbers and witches and dragons and 
ghosts, of wars and murders ard executions, 
of crael Turkish masters and brave men and 
fair women in slavery, of love crossed and 
satisfied and love’s sin and penance, and it 
eoncludes with the beheading of Michal and 
the death of her lover in battle. The story is 
said to be a graphic picture of life in Hungary 
300 years ago. It is full of dramatic and 
thrilling adventures, but we do not believe it 
will stimulate healthfal imagination in those 
who read it. 

Deficient Saints, by Marshall Saunders 

L. C. Page & Co. $1.50), is a curious blending 
of sentimentality, tragedy and piety. A Maine 
town is the scene of the story and the char- 
acters include a young minister, a sea captain, 
a matron of the severe New England type, a 
young banker, one or two society girls, a 
criminal, a detective and an old maid, not to 
mention several subordinate personages. The 
originality of the book consists in the effort, 
not very successfully consummated, to balance 
the strong restrictive ideas of Paritanism over 
against the principles and modes of life that 
belong to persons of French or of mixed ex- 
traction. In the end Puritanism triumphs. 
The tragedy of the book is endurable, but the 
sentimentality mushy and the piety so plainly 
lugged in as to be unattractive. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Some twenty years ago a life of Robert 
Raikes was published by A. D. F. Randolph, 
written by Alfred Gregory. We have seen 
no successor to it till the more pretentious 
v lume, Robert Raikes: The Man and His 
Work, by J. Henry Harris [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $250]. The father of Mr. Harris twice 
visited Gloucester, Eng., in 1862-63, and inter- 
viewed a number of old people who had been 
scholars or teachers in Raikes’s Sunday 
school, He discovered several original let- 
ters by Raikes and members of his family, 
and collected abundant biographical notes. 
These have been well arranged and edited, 
and furnish much valuable material concern- 
ing the origin of modern Sunday schools and 
the man who originated them. 


NOTES 


—— Paul Leicester Ford’s The Honorable 
Peter Stirling is having a large sale in its 
cheap edition. 


— Ex-Pres. John G. Finley of Knox Col- 
lege is to edit a cheap new monthly magazine, 
The Illustrated Review, which the Harper- 
McClure’s have projected. 


— A new life of Abraham Lincoln, by 
Norman Hapgood, is forthcoming.’ Mr. Hap- 
good is a recent graduate of Harvard, who has 
done excellent work as an essayist, especially 
as an appraiser of modern English statesmen. 


—— Funk & Wagnalls have sold The New 
Voice to John G. Woolley and Samuel Dickie, 
who will combine it with The Lever and edit 
it as a radical prohibition organ. The same 
firm, makers of the Standard Dictionary, an- 
nounce that they are about to issue a Stand- 
ard Encyclopedia. 


— A life of Cliver Cromwell, by John 
Morley, should bea notable pi¢ce of biography 
and the readers of The Century next year 
will have the treat of perusing it. Mr. Mor- 
ley disavows the intention of writing a formal 
or exhaustive life; he will approach the great 
ruler as one who was in essence a mystic. 
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September. ForRUM.—FRANK LESLIE’S—SCRIB- | 
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God hath often a great share in a little 
house.—French Proverb. 








A New Epoch in 


Church Music 


Ready September 1. 
**Novello’’ Anthems at 5c. 


A selected list of nearly a thousand of the best 
Anthems and Services, taken from the largest 
catalogue of church music in the world, is now to 
be issued at a uniform price of Five Cents. 

These Anthems are by the best masters, from 


Bach to Stainer, printed in four parts on good | 


white paper from the original and only Novello 
plates. In every respect they are greatly superior 
to any of the imitation editions and are now offered 
at the same or a less price. 

The complete list, giving also a helpful index by 
topics, is sent free on application to 


Novello, Ewer & Co. 


21 East 17th Street, 
New York City. 


Modernized by | 


Tum Biswor’s SHapow. By I. T. Thurston. pp. | 
91, $1.25. 


pp. 127. | 
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A STARTLING EXPOSE 


““DREYPUS has been a victim, not 
so much of individuals, as of a faulty 
system.” —Preface. 


Of French Army Methods. 


TROOPER 
3809 


|| A Private Soldier of the Third Republic. 





By LIONEL DECLE. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


$4 A bsorbingly interesting.’’—Bos- 
A ton Transcript. 


‘*A story of real life and a story 
|] which has appeared just at the right 
time, since it throws light, even if in- 
directly, on one of the greatest dramas 
|{ that have ever been played on the 
|| world’s stage.’—New York Herald. 


“It is the personal experience of a 
single man, yet nowhere else can one 
find so terrible a picture of the in- 
ternal condition of that great organi- 
|{ zation upon which Jrance stakes all 
her hopes.’’-—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 


‘* The book is a terrible arraign- 
ment of modern militarism ; it is ap- 
plicable to a larger field than the 
author intended. A strong arraign- 
ment of a system that, in France at 
least, has logically culminated in the 
Dreyfus case.”—New York Maii and 
Express. 


“‘As a mere story of military life it 
is interesting ; as an exposure of the 
pitiable weakness of the French Army 
system it repays careful study.’’— 
Philadelphia Press. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Publishers, New York, 














| Rally Sunday 


Review Sunday 


WHY NOT combine a review of the quarter’ 

lessons, Which many scholars doubtless 
| have missed, with a rousing Rally Service which 
| will give your school an impetus for fall work? 


| cet tne Review and Rally Service, wnicn 


| 

we publish at only $2.00 per 100 copies. It will 
give you a service unique, hel ful, and interesting. 
Sample free. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House 175 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


September 24 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Sacred Songs No. |! 


For Gospel Meetings, Sunday Schools, etc. 
Music Edition, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents, by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. Shicxco!“ 





















Office, 


Provides a well rounded education for a limited number of 

pupils. Thoroughly equipped corps of instructors. Course 
suited to the pupil—not the pupil tothe course. Boston and Har- 
vard advantages. Uniquesystem of home life under the personal 
supervision of the Director, Mr. Arthur Gilman. The Manual 
describes the principles and working ofthe school. Send for it. 
i . 36 Concord Ave., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Hampshire’s “Old Home Week” 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. S. L. Gerould, Hollis; Rev. G. E. Street, Exeter; Rev. E. B. Burrows, Penacook 


The Celebrations of Merrimack 
County 


As the ancient Scottish chiefs were wont to 
assemble their clans by a fiery cross borne 
aloft from village to village, so ‘‘Old Home 
Week ”’ in New Hampshire was ushered in by 
blazing bonfires on many ahill. Its celebra- 
tion in more than a hundred towns has made 
the State a veritable Mecca to thousands of her 
sons and daughters scattered throughout the 
Union. Governor Rollins has abundant rea- 
son to congratulate himself on the signal 
response to his recommendation for its observ- 
ance and the enthusiasm of the occupants of 
the old homesteads in making a provision for 
a royal welcome to their invited guests. 
Homes have been filled with festive throngs 
for the exchange of hearty greetings and to 
renew old friendships, in many cases after 
years of separation. The quickening influence 
of such gatherings will long be felt, intensify- 
ing loyalty to the State and her institutions, 
awakening deeper interest in the home, and 
stimulating a closer affiliation with the absent. 

As might be expected, Concord, the State 
capital, took the lead in the magnitude and 
magnificence of its celebration. The business 
portions of the city, public buildings and many 
private dwellings were never before so elab- 
orately and handsomely decorated with “‘the 
red, white and blue,”’ presenting an array of 
beauty like fairyland. The great day of its 
observance was ushered in by the early ring- 
ing of all the church bells within the city pre- 
cincts. It is estimated that 15,000 strangers 
came to participate in the proceedings. The 
forenoon was given up toa bicycle and general 
parade of large proportions. Inthe afternoon 
addresses of welcome were given by the gov- 
ernor and Mayor Martin. Then came the 
principal address by Hon. J. O. Lyford, naval 
officer, followed by speeches from Hon. N. B. 
Bryant, Prof. C. S. Bradley of Illinois, Sen- 
ator W. E. Chandler, Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., 
of Boston, and Pres. W. J. Tucker of Dart- 
mouth. The poem of Ednah Dean Proctor, The 
Hills Are Home, written by invitation of the 
governor, wasalsoread. These exercises were 
followed by a band concert on the capitol 
grounds, and a reception by the governor 


and Rev. W. F. Cooley, Littleton 


within. The evening was devoted to the ex- 
hibition of elaborate and expensive fireworks, 
finishing the program of the memorable day. 

At Henniker the forenoon of Home Day 
was given up to a grove picnic by the Contoo- 
cook River for social festivities and land and 
water athletic sports. The literary exercises 
were held in the Town Hall—which was 
packed with the best citizens of the town—in- 
cluding an address of welcome by Col. L. W. 
Cogswell, the town historian, followed by 
fine addresses by Rev. Dr. A. P. Foster and 
Nathan P. Sanborn, and original poems by 
Ednah Dean Proctor and Rev. N. F. Carter— 
all natives of the town and the last two 
schoolmates. The music was of the finest, 
including songs by a male quartet and an or- 
chestra of stringed instruments. The violin 
rendition of Home, Sweet Home, by Prof. C. C. 
Gibson, the Nestor of American violinists 
and a native of the town, was a marked fea- 
ture and won a storm of applause. A social 
hour followed. The entire celebration was 
deemed by all a great success and marked 
a red-letter day, unparalleled in the history 
of the town, and is likely to become the fore- 
runner of an established custom. 

The good old towns of Webster and Bos- 
cawen, originally one and historic from the 
birth and residence of great men, were fully 
alive to the occasion. At Webster the exer- 
cises were held on the shore of Lake Winnie- 
pauket, with an address by Dr. Arthur Little 
and a poem by Luther B. Little. At Boscawen, 
as preliminary, an appropriate sermon was 
given at the Sunday evening service, with old- 
time members in the choir to assist in the 
singing and a large audience to enjoy the 
service. The week day program, for which 
great preparations had been made, included 
an address by Hon. W. E. Chandler and oth- 
ers and a bountiful collation, which the ladies 
know so well how to prepare. There was also 
a reunion of past members of the old and once 
famous Boscawen Academy, where Daniel 
and Ezekiel Webster, Hon. Moody Currier, 
Hon. William Pitt Fessenden, Charles Carle- 
ton Coffin and other noted men were educated. 
The old brick academy building still stands, 
and in its cupola still hangs the bell given by 
Daniel Webster. 


Andover had a large attendance at Bryant’s 
grove at East Andover. Hon. N. B. Bryant 
gave the principal oration and was followed 
by brief addresses from several, and the read- 
ing of Miss Proctor’s poem. A basket lunch 
was enjoyed. On Sunday Rev. L. M. Kenes- 
ton preached an appropriate sermon. 

Epsom had an enjoyable celebration, whose 
program included a Historical Sketch of the 
Town, by J. H. Dolbeer, The Physicians of 
Epsom, by Dr. A. P. Chesley, History of the 
Churches and Clergymen of Epsom, by Rev. 
J. W. Scribner, Our Schools. by Mrs. J. W. 
Fowler, other addresses, and two original 
poems. 

Old Home Week was observed ina public 
way at Pembroke by a union service of the 
different churches on Sunday afternoon and 
a grove picnic with an address by John M. 
Cochran of Massachusetts. There was alsoa 
reunion of the past students of Pembroke 
Academy. Hopkinton observed a week day, 
with addresses, an original poem and a public 
dinner. 

Among other towns where ‘“‘Old Home 
Week ’’ was observed were Kensington, Bris- 
tol, Stoddard, Gilsum, Westmoreland, Bridge- 
water, Franklin, Springfield, Walpole. 

Everywhere the enthusiasm was great, and 
Old Home Week will be joyfully remembered 
*by multitudes, and pass into history as a not- 
able occasion. The weather the entire week 
was exceptionally fine. rth, 5 


The Week in Mont Vernon 


New Hampshire looks small on the map, 
but to her children scattered through the 
wide land she seems large. She is, in truth, 
a great State, but her territory towers heaven- 
ward. In any other form she would not be 
the good Old Granite State we love, nor the 
magnet which draws the stranger, the health- 
seeker, the lover of the grand and the beauti- 
ful. 

“Old Home Week!” What that is The 
Congregationalist has fully informed its read- 
ers. Dr. Little’s recent article in its columns, 
said Governor Rollins in his address here, 
gave the true spirit and purpose of the plan 
better than he had seen it stated elsewhere. 
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To respond to the invitation to ‘“‘come home 
and help celebrate’’ did not require ponder- 
ous deliberation on my part. Mont Vernon, 
to the south, is a little town as some might 
count it, about two miles in area and with 400 
er 500 inhabitants. But the dimensions of the 
loveliness, ‘“‘where no tears dim the sweet 
face which nature wears,” the commanding 
views, the invigorating air, make it a large 
town indeed. 

“Home Week” began Saturday evening, 
Aug. 26. Then the entire village was trans- 
formed into a fairy scene. Uncounted Japan- 
ese lanterns decorated every house in the vil- 
lage and many of the street fronts, and red 
fires burned on many lawns. The church, the 
Town Hall, the academy hall and schoolhouse 
were resplendent in bunting. On an adjoin- 
ing hill was an immense bonfire. The great 
hotel, The Grand, on a still higher eminence, 
sparkled with lights. Bursting rockets from 
this noble height added to the brilliant pic- 
ture. The illumination was one of the strik- 
ing features of the entire occasion. Later in 
the «vening there was a social gathering at 
the Town Hall. 

Sunday morning all gathered in the new 
and beautiful stone church, largely the gift 
of those who were burn here and found their 
fortunes elsewhere. Former pastors had been 
invited and the presence of two of them aroused 
a peculiar interest. Dr. C. E. Lord of New- 
buryport, pastor from 1857-62, spoke of his 
life here, with many tender allusions. Rev. 
G. E. Sanborn of Hartford, Ct., who succeeded 
Dr. Lord, with Mrs. Sanborn by his side, re- 
vived sweet and loving memories. Dr. C. F. 
P. Baneroft of Andover, a former principal 
of the academy here, made a stirring address, 
as did also the present successful pastor, Rev. 
Donald Browne. ‘‘ The pastor’s address,’’ said 
one hearer the next day, ‘‘ will cost me con- 
siderable money, but I am glad I heard it. 
He told us to go up to the burying ground 
and see if there was not some lot we had a 
special interest in that needed attention. I 
have been there and the lot shall have atten- 
tion.’ This remark sounds a good note of 
the “home week” scheme. An excellent 
poem written by Deacon W. H. Conant was 
read by the pastor. Special and appropriate 
music added its influence to this unique serv- 
ice. 

The church was crowded to overflowing to 
welcome Governor Rollins in the evening. 
He is a man of convictions and the courage of 
them, as his Fast Day proclamation indicates. 
Albeit, his manner is pleasing, his speech per- 
suasive, his ideas clear and practical. This 
was his first visit to Mont Vernon. He spoke 
of its natural beauty, and among other things 
said: The hill towns have generally pro- 
duced the great men. New Hampshire was 
formerly an agricultural State until the devel- 
opment of the West, when New Hampshire 
farmers gave up and turned toward agricul- 
tural communities in the West and manufac- 
turers in the East. The reflex action has 
commenced. The rich are leaving their cities 
and taking up abandoned farms and establish-. 
ing there new homes. New Hampshire is 
leading in this movement. He told why he 
first suggested the idea of Old Home Week 
and the development of the idea, giving great 
credit to the grange in its efforts to promote 
the enterprise. 

Other speakers followed. Among them: 
Hon. G. A. Bruce, a former president of the 
Massachusetts Senate, and L. B. Hutchinscn, 
EKeq., of New York City. Rev. B. M. Frink, 
another former pastor now residing at Brook- 
field, Mass., came with his wife on Monday, 
to whom a reception was given in the evening 
at the Town Hall. Mr. Frink responded toa 
hearty welcome with a speech full of interest- 
ing particulars of his life here. Though a 
town reception, it will be noticed that all the 
festivities gathered round the church, as in the 
olden days. 

These brief records would be conspicuously 
incomplete without some mention of the part 
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taken by Hon. G. A. Marden, editor, wit, poet, 
ex-speaker of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, United States treasurer at 
Boston. He has asummer residence here and 
is thoroughly saturated with ‘“‘home week” 
ideas. ‘‘ What can I do for Mont Vernon?” 
seems to be his constant inquiry. As presi- 
dent of the association he had many lines of 
duty to cover which he did, and while ably 
seconded by others had much to do in making 
the occasion an all-round success. 4H. P. 8, 


Dunbarton’s Observance 


Of all the Old Home Week celebrations out- 
side the city of Concord, in all probability that 
of Dunbarton will stand ont as elear and 
complete as any. The grand old town is 
delightful for situation, commanding an ex- 
panse of scenic grandeur unsurpassed. Mt. 
Washington and others of the range, with 
Sandwich Dome, the Belknap Hills, Kear- 
sarge, the Franconia Range, Monadnock, 
Wachusett and many others of lesser prom- 
inence deck nature’s panorama. This repub- 
lic is purely an agricultural one, where farming 
is carried on with success and whose well- 
tilled land and tidy homes speak of thrift and 
industry. This special week found every 
citizen of the town in hearty accord with the 
splendid thought of the governor and anxious 
to co-operate. 

The first evening a bonfire opened the cere- 
mony of observance on the highest point of 
land. From this height beacon-like signals 
were seen on Kearsarge Mountain and at 
Concord, Henniker, Weare, Mont Vernon 
and Hookset. On Sunday the religious soci- 
eties united at the Congregational church, 
which had been festooned and decorated with 
vines, ferns and flowers, while ‘* Welcome 
Home,”’ with flags and bunting tastefully ar- 
ranged, bespoke a heartfelt greeting. 

Rev. G. A. Putnam, a native and son of the 
second minister settled, now of Millbury, 
Mass., preached a powerful sermon along the 
“old home”’ line of thought. At the evening 
meeting remarks by several clergymen ‘and 
laymen carried the day’s exercises to a happy 
ending. 

Tuesday, the 29th, was the one day of all 
in the calendar. At six o’clcck in the morn- 
ing the ringing of the church bell ushered 
in the opening scenes. At 30 the Dun- 
barton Band began a concert of one hour. 
Teams came from every point of the compass 
and before noon the crowd numbered 1,500 or 
more. At 10.30 the exercises at the church 
began. The Schubert Male Quartet of Con- 
cord rendered delightful singing. Rev. A. K. 
Gleason read the Twenty-third Psalm, and 
Rev. E. O. Jameson offered prayer. Col. 
W. H. Stinson, president of the local associa- 
tion, gave a cordial welcome address, while 
eloquent remarks by Rev. G. A. Putnam, John 
B. Mills of Grand Rapids, Mich., Rev. Edward 
Parker, pastor at St. John’s Chapel, and Rev. 
Samuel Woodbury, formerly pastor at the 
Baptist church, occupied the morning hour. 
From twelve to two the dinner was served 
with social cheer. The women had converted 
the two halls in the town building into bowers 
of beauty and fragrance, while artistic hands 
had worked out appropriate mottoes. The 
dinner was sumptuous and complete, every- 
thing being so carefully prepared and carried 
out, while the service was remarkable in form 
and ceremony. At 1.30a reception was given 
by Governor Rollins on the church green, 
where all were introduced to his Excellency, 
royally greeting him. At two o’clock the pro- 
gram in the church was resumed by a patri- 
otic selection by the quartet, when Governor 
Rollins delivered his best address of the week 
that roused the large audience to cheers and 
applause. After Miss Teel had recited Edna 
Dean Proctor’s poem, The Hills Are Home, in 
her matchless style, addresses followed from 
United States Senator Chandler, Henry M. 
Putney, Esq., Manchester, Judge D. B. Kim- 
ball, Salem, Mass., Prof. W. H. Burnham, 
Clark University, Hon. Joseph BK. Walker, 
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Concord, Joseph G. Edgerly, superintendent 
of Fitchburg schools, Sherman E. Burroughs, 
Esq., Manchester, Prof. W. E. Poland, Brown 
University, John B. Ireland, vice-president. 
It was a notable round of speeches. During 
this afternoon period a trap shooting contest 
was engaged in by the Dunbarton team under 
Capt. C. F. M. Stark, and the team from Hen- 
niker led by Captain Goss; also a bicycle 
parade, where grace, ease and beauty with 
comic personations made that feature of much 
interest. The Dunbarton Band rendered de- 
lightful music all the day and was highly 
complimented on its artistic efficiency. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
week was the exhibit of ancient furniture, 
relics, paintings, spinning wheels of yarn 
and linen output in operation, while the 
kitchen and parlor rooms were furnished 
with every article, utensil or‘device appropri- 
ate to these two departments. This was 
largely presented from the Stark Mansion, 
and Mrs. Charles Stark had been untiring in 
fitting up and arranging the valuable and in- 
tensely attractive display. 

It was an occasion never to be forgotten, 
and which will be annually observed to the 
marked benefit and advantage of the honored 
town and her patriotic people. Few towns 
have such an eminent list of honorable sons 
as have gone out from these farm homes, and 
notable today is that of Col. Carroll D. 
Wright of Washington, who had planned so 
hard to be present but at the last moment 
was deprived of the pleasure, and whose en- 
forced absence was so keenly regretted by 
the 1,500 people here gathered. 

God bless ‘‘Old Home Day,” and in its ob- 
servance the rural towns will be awakened to 
new life. And blessings yet not dreamed 
will shower down upon their heads, and 
cheer and sunshine will abound in the for- 
ward movement of the people. 8. 


The date of the General Association of New 
Hampshire has jast been brought forward a 
week. The meeting will now occur Oct. 10- 
12, so as not to conflict with other important 
dates. 


Among the Churches 


EXETER.—First. In the death of Mr. J. E. Gard- 
ner the parish loses one of its oldest, most valuable 
members, and the community one ef its most prom- 
inent business men. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard, class of 1856, and enjoyed a thorough training 
in a Chicago commercial college before assuming 
business responsibilities in his native town. He 
was a man of sterling integrity, and had the con- 
fidence of the entire community, and hence was 
intrusted with positions of great responsibility. 
He was treasurer of the town, of Phillips Academy 
and of Robinson Seminary, as also trustee, a bank 
director and police commissioner, and in all con- 
ducted affairs faithfully and honestly, leaving an 
unblemished reputation. He was genial and gener- 
ous, and endeared himself alike to rich and poor. 
He will be greatly missed and his loss deeply felt, 
not only by his family but by all who knew him. 

SANBORNTON.—A flag lawn party recently given 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society had the best of weather, a large attendance 
and was in every respect a decided success. The 
well-lighted grounds were handsomely decorated 
fot the occasion. The program included singing of 
patriotic songs, a reading by the pastor, Rev. J. N. 
Perrin, and brief remarks by another clergyman. 
The whole affair was a pleasant one and highly 
enjoyable. 

New Ipswion.—The town has voted to receive 
a gift of $3,000 given by Capt. Albert Stearns of 
Syracuse, N. Y., the income to be devoted perpet- 
ually to provide free non-sectarian lectures for the 
benefit of the public. The fund will be in charge of 
the selectmen, with a special commission to arrange 
for the lectures. ‘ 

BETHLEHEM.—Under the auspices of the church 
a fair and concert was lately held which was not 
only enjoyable for its attractive program but a 
decided financial success, realizing a total of $150. 

CANTERBURY.—A late entertainment givea by 
the women after long preparation for the benefit of 
the church was a complete financial success, net- 
ting nearly $90. 





At the Beginning 
An Early View Point 


Right things are best done promptly. At the 
opening of the church year all co-operative factors 
should be enlisted. Your religious newspaper is 
among the tmportant auxiliaries to your work. 

Church club agents should be alert early. The 

special and valuable service now rendered by The 
Congregationalist in anticipation of the Interna- 
tional Council may well be emphasized. Pastors 
need have no hesitation in turning the attention of 
their people in this same direction. Where we have 
no representative (church club agent) the pastor 
will do well to select one, knowing that the wider 
circulation of his denominational journal will 
strengthen every department of church activity. 
' The field—whethgr town or parish—should be 
carefully studied. As the pastor’s assistant, this 
paper should be in every home. Church officials 
can well devote a little time in ascertaining to 
what extent good literature is read by the congre- 
gation, in particular that which has for its distinct 
aim co-operation with Congregational churches. 

It is well, just now, to learn the number of trial 
subscribers who are receiving this paper. Where 
tis not taken, call attention to the offer now made 
carrying The Congregationalist until Jan. 1, 1900, 
for twenty-five cents. 

We have a variety of leaflets and new printed 
matter by which our friends can materially aid in 
the circulation of this paper. Shall we send any 
to you at the beginning? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. ef Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MI8a1 )NARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to'5. An- 
nual membership, fi -00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congrepioce House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer ; Charies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Secund St.; in Chicago, 1£ 53. La Sallie St. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 

yt House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

_ Abbie B. Child, Home secretary. 

E AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities tKullding, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist e and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHU RCH op ty tg SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. Cobb. 
D. D., Secretary Charlies E. Ho — Polk Unite: 
Charities Build ng, New York; George a: Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOcIERTY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eas home missionary 
colleges, twenty pacee ~<A the Wesc and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utab and New Mexico. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: B12 a 4613 Congregationai 
House, “oston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Lil. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCLETY.— 
ae oe ol ony for missionary work. Rev. 
George “7 D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W.A. 41k. h. D Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Con qregntion al 
Churches and Sunday cma ss oston and its fis suburbs. 
Samuel ©. Darling, Pres. E. Kelsey, iene. 3d 
Tillinghast, Sec., 5 Milk ate “Boston. 

NaTIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled mivisters and missionaries 
and their ae, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, oe Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. hos ‘ofa pee I bequeath to the * trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United states” (a bod dy 
chartered under the laws of the State of oe! 
ere insert the bequest), to be used for the f 

inisterial Relief, a~ provided tn the reselut’ ot of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, Sy a by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit au a in Massachusetts and in other States. 
rae — House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
ce, 


HE Seton saaman’s FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1837, Chapel and readiug-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. ‘Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a.m. sible 
study 3P.M. Sunda s+ Rom dewey usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except dsat'reay. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Isa Gosgrees ational society and to 
all Congregational ch es for support. Send dona- 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow. Corresp eo poreezs 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston nd clo 
ing, comfort ba shover treet, , to Capt. +. 8 miepernen. 
ue. 287 Hanover Bequests shoul id read: 

“I give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s | riend 
Soc Sockety A wh sum of ae Apa be plied Ye the charitable 
purposes 0 Fd v. Alexander 
McKenzie. D. D., President; “Georss Gould, Treasurer. 


corporate 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SOIENCE’ ASSOCIATION, Saratoga, 
Sept. 4-8. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Providence, R. I., Oct. 3-6, 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Binghamton, 
N. Y., Oct. 17-19. 

ia ge = ; NATIONAL CONVENTION, Seattle, Wnh., 

ic 

paawcae. ‘County MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION, Elm 

House, Greenfield, Tuesday, Sept. 12, 10 o'clock, A.M. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Montana, Helena, Friday, Sept. 8. 
Minnesota, Rochester, Tues ay, Sept. 12. 
Wisconsin, W. Superior, Tuesday, Sept. 12. 
Washington, Spokane, Tuesday, Sept. 19. 
Oregon, ugene, Tuesday, Sept. 26. 
— Carolina, Charlotte, aad Sept. 28. 
ain 
North ‘Dakota, 
Idaho, 


Soloraa 


Galifornta, South’n, 


bi 
aow Hampshire, 

oming, ugias, 

ali sy rancisco, 
Gate City, 
Hartford, 


Fargo, 
oise, 

— Lake, 

Pasadena, 


Holdredge, 
panementer, 


Oct. 
Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Monday, O t. 16. 
Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Tuesday, Oct. 17. 
Tuesday t. 24. 
Wednesday, og 8. 
Tuesday, Nov. 14. 





labama, 
Oounectvut Conf., 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 

New Hampshire, Newport, Sept. 25-27. 

New Jersey, Camden, Sept. 26, 27. 

Arkansas, a —. "26-Oct 1, 
t 


New York, 
Pennsylvania, oct. os 
low: Oct. 10-12. 


Oct 13-15. 
Oct. 17, 18. 


Y. P. 8. O. E, 


Washington, 
Creston. 
Putnam, 
Springfield, 
Rockford, 
Janesville, 
St. Cloud, 
Springfield, 
Kearney, 
Baltimore, 
Putnam, 


Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, 
Tilinois, 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 
Missouri, 
Nebraska, 
Maryland, q 
Connecticut, Oct. 13-15. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 
Pennsylvania, Providence, Oct. 10-12. 
ae Island, Providence, Oct. 17, 18. 


Main Portland 
District of Columbia, Washington, 
New Hampshire, Keene, 
Massachusetts, Boston, 
Michigan, Battle Creek, 
California (Southern), Riverside, 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Dec. 1-3. 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL.—Notice regard- 
ing Transportation 
Arrangements have been made with the passenger as- 
sociations for reduced fares east and south of Chicago 
on the certificate plan. Li es west of Chicago, mem- 
bers of the Western Passenger Association, grant hal 
rates to clergymen and usually issue excursion tickets 
at reduced fares. 
1. Railroad rates at a far+and one-third for the round 
ote will be grauted under the following condition.: 
Every pene om must pay ful. first-c.a.8 fare to Bos- 
oe and obtain a certificate f om the agent where the 
ticket is purcha ed. Tunis certificate mus be counter- 
signed by the authorized cierk at the Council in Bos- 
ton, and viséd by the special agent of the Railroad 
Aasociation, who will 'e in at enc 7. * ~-J Coun- 
cil, Saturday. Sept. 22, Tuesda: aud 
Thu sday, S_pt. 26-28. ‘This wil "entitle the | arer 
to a return ticket at one-third tne reguiar fare. No 
reduction on return ticket i+ aliowed if the reguiar 
fare to the meeti g islesstha seventy-five cents. 
3. Applications for tic) ets aud certificates should be 
made at jeast thirty minutes bef ‘re departare of the 
train, a3 time must be allowed for preparation of cer- 


tifica’ 

4. The certificate must be of printed standard form, 
furni+hed by the railroad company. (No certificate 
written out in full by ati ket agent ‘with be aces ted ) 
5. Certificates are not _— at all stations. » how- 
ever, the ticket agent at a local + tation is not suppl ed ed 
with certificates and through tickets to 8osto 

inform the delegate of the nearest importent "station 
where they can be obtaine:. Ia such a case the dcle- 
gate should purchase a local ticket to such station 
= — take up hi- certificat. and through ticket to 


Tickets for going passage wil! be sold only within 
three A te (not counting Sunday) prior to sept. 20, 
te of the mmeeting or three days after 
tre eding) ae ‘opening g da except that, at distant 
yy frm which the authorized limit is greater than 
hree days. tickets may be so d before the meet n, in 
accordance with the lim ts shown in regular ta riffs” 
er UP, Up n the payment in Boston of a fee of fifty cents 
the time limit for return tickets will be extended to include 
the meeting of the American Board in Providence. 
7. Cercificaces are uot transferable, and retur| n tickets 
secured upon certificates are not transferable. 
8 Un presentati n of the ce: tificate, duly filled In on 
both side-. on «r before Oct 4, the ticket agents at 
Boston will return the hold: r to-tarting-point, by the 
route over wh'ch the going j sur: ey was made, : at one- 
third the h'ghest limited fare by such route. [he re- 
turn tickets w.ll be limited to cuntinuous passage to 
destination. 
9 The reduced rates a e available for delegates and 
for others in attendance at the meetings of the Coun- 


cil 
A list of hotels and good i boarding houses will be sent 


on application to Rev. ‘ead, Somerville, chair- 
man of entertainment committee. 


Best Methods 

HOW ONE SUNDAY SCHOOL HAS A TEACHERS’ 
_ MEETING 

BY REV. GEORGE D. BLACK, MINNEAPOLIS 


One of the difficult problems in city Sunday 
schools is the teachers’ meeting. The workers 
in the churches are busy people; their even- 
ings are crowded full. There are lectures to 
attend, various committees to meet, many 
calls to make, clubs and missions to which 
duties are cwed, so that the evenings are all 
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too few. City life is growingly complex. No- 
body can isolate himself. The kingdom of 
God is coming through many avenues. Those 
who can be depended upon in Sunday schoo} 
work for intelligent, effective service are busy 
people. How to find time in all the ruch of 
our lives to get together for an hour each 
week to study the Bible is a serious question 
which many a pastor and superintendent finds 
himself unable toanswer. It may be helpfal 
to others to know how one Sanday schoo! has 
solved it. 

My observation has been that few Sunday 
schools have a satisfactory teachers’ meeting, 
Many have none. Perhaps the majority de- 
pend upon a downtown union meeting ad- 
dressed by some competent Bible scholar. 
The objection to depending upon such a teach- 
ers’ meeting is that only a fewin any school 
attend it, and usually they are the ones who 
are least in need of help. 

When I came to the Park Avenue Church 
five years ago I decided that we must havea 
teachers’ meeting. There was general feeling 
among the workers that it could not be made 
a success. I chose Monday evening as the 
one likely to be most generally satisfactory. 
I began bravely. I exhorted the teachers 
to attend, and sent cards to many remind- 
ing them of the evening and the hour. The 
first meeting was reasonably well attended. 
The second showed a falling off—many had 
other engagements. The third had few that 
were at the second, and the fourth was so de- 
cidedly a fizzle that I gave up the struggle. 
I could not scold, for I knew that they were 
all busy people and that they could not find 
evenings enough for all they had to do. 

Then we went on after the old style. Fi- 
nally it was th ught by the directors of the 
Sunday school that if we could somehow get 
an hour on the evening of our midweek 
prayer service a better attendance of the 
teachers might be secured. But how to find 
the hour? .After the prayer service would 
be too late and it would interfere with the 
social time we all enjoy, and those who had 
to go home after business hours for dinner 
would not be able to get to a teachers’ meet- 
ing before the prayer service. It was then 
decided that the only way was to have a 
luncheon at the church for all the teachers, so 
that those employed till six o’clock would not 
need to go home. 

This plan has more than met our expecta- 
tions. The attendance is good. The interest 
in the study of the lesson has grown. And, not 
least of its benefits, the social feature has come 
to be so interesting that the Thursday evening 
luncheon is looked forward to as one of the 
pleasantest hours of the week. 

It gives an excellent opportunity, always 
lacking before and seriously needed, to talk 
over the work and plan for it. The teachers 
and officers are better acquainted. The super- 
intendent knows better what is being done, 
and is enabled to judge of the abilities and 
qualifications of those intrusted with the im- 
portant work of teaching. It is like a family 
gathering. 

A word abouttheluncheon. A general com. 
mittee has it in charge, and each week appoints 
two ladies to be responsible for it that week. 
It is always simple. Part of it is bought, and 
part is provided by members of the church. 
An assessment of five or ten cents is made 
every evening on each member to cover the 
expense of what is bought and to pay the 
woman who has cherge of the kitchen, makes 
the coffee and washes the dishes. 

It was thought at the start that the luncheon 
might prove a burden to those who had to pro- 
vide part of it. But no complaint has been 
made and, indeed, the number of those who 
are willing to contribute something is so large 
that no one need feel that it isa burden. If it 
should become such, a uniform assessment of 
ten cents would be sufficient to pay for every- 


thing necessary. 
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The plan has worked so well with us that we 
are wondering how any Sunday school gets 
along without a teachers’ class. 





FATHERS’ DAY IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Apropos of Children’s Day and Parents’ 
Day, the superintendent of the First Meth- 
odist Sunday School of Memphis, Tenn., has 
instituted what he calls Fathers’ Day, which 
might fitly be celebrated in the early fall. 
Whatever emphasizes the responsibility of 
fathers for the religious training of their chil- 
dren, and tends to increase their interest 
therein, we heartily advocate. Here is the 
card of invitation, which is headed with the 
name of the school : 


NEXT SUNDAY WILL BE FATHERS’ DAY 
And we want the father of every scholar in our 
Sunday school to be present .at half-past nine 
o’clock, if possible, and then to remain through 
the entire session. 

We think the fathers owe it to their children and 
tothe schoo! to Iook in upon us at least once a year. 
Therefore this card is sent by the hands of the boy¢ 
and girls as a cordial invitation from officers and 
teachers to the fathers to be there next Sunday 
without fail. Yours sincerely, 

J. R. PEPPER, Superintendent. 


In case a pupil is absent when the invita- 
tions are distributed, one for the father is 
mailed to the child, aceompanied by the fol- 
lowing personal message: 

Dear Scholar: Sorry you were not present last 
Sunday. Sincerely hope you are not sick. Shall 
look for you next Sunday, rain or shine, snow or 
hail. Want you to make a first-class record with- 
out fail this first quarter of the year. 

Please hand the inclosed card to your father and 
bring him with you next Sunday sure. 

Truly your friend, 
J. R. PEPPER, Superintendent. 


NEW USE FOR A TYPEWRITER 


The office of a Sunday school stenographer 
has been invented by Marion Lawrence, the 
wide awake superintendent of a Toledo school. 
She sits at a table during the session, and any 
officer or head of a department has the privi- 
lege of dictating to her a letter to an absent 
teacher or pupil. These letters she typewrites 
during the following week, on the school sta- 
tionery, printing also the signature. An efti- 
cient helper of this kind would be prized, we 
shculd think, in any large school. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


Substantial accessions result from summer 
work in Kansas and South Dakota. 

A midsummer revival ina Bay State church. 

The good beginning of a “‘ board of supply ’”’ 
in [llinois. 


WORCESTER’S OUTDOOR WORK 


The City Missionary Society has just closed its 
most successful season of Fresh Air work since it 
undertook it four years ago. Contributions have 
come from churches, Sunday schools, C. E. Societies 
and friends of alldenominations and have amounted 
to more than $1,000. The playground work done 
last year has been transferred tothe Civic Club 
and does not figure in this year’s reports. Mothers 
and children have been given two weeks each in 
the country to the amount of 350 country weeks. 
Both the city and suburban electric roads have 
provided a free car each week and 1,200 persons 
have been given a day’s outing in this way. A new 
and successful plan in the country work this year 
has been the sending of an assistant with each 
group to see that they have proper care, to direct 
in recreation, manners, and to provide some reli- 
gious and domestic instruction and also to direct 
the children in some nature studies. So successful 
has this been that it is likely a farm will be hired 
another year and matron and attendants supplied. 

E. W. P. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 329.) 
EVERETT.— First. Rey. G. Y¥Y. Washburn has 
supplied the pulpit during the vacation of the 
pastor. The prayer services have been spirited 
and well attended. Mr. Washburn was settled 
here some years ago, and his many friends have 
given him a warm welcome. 
DANVERS.—Maple Street. By the resignation of 
Rev. E. C. Ewing as pastor there will end on the 
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first of November a successful pastorate of 16 
years. Mr. Ewing has made a strong impression 
as a man of upright life, of strenuous convictions 
and of clear and forcible traits in character. His 
ability and worth have made him highly esteemed, 
and his removal will leave a large vacancy in minis- 
terial, ecclesiastical and social circles. After a 
little time of rest, which he richly deserves, other 
years of effective and prosperous pastoral service 
may be expected. His interest in the wider work 
of our churches is evidenced by the devotion of two 
sons te missionary fields in China. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER.— Union. The pastor, Rev. 
Granville Yager, did not take a vacation in August, 
as was expected, but the church was kept open 
and the plan was justified by a large attendance 
of worshipers. Special meetings were held about 
the middle of the month for a few evenings, repre- 
sentatives of the Y. M. C. A., students from Brown 
University, assisting and doing excellent work. 
About 100, mostly young persons, avowed their 
determination to live for Christ. 

WEST NEWBURY.—Second. *Rev. and Mrs, C. F. 
Clark entertained the choir, 10 in number, on the 
evening of Aug. 26. The event was in honor of 
Mr. Clark’s birthday, and was an enjoyable occa- 
sion. Great credit is due the choir for their ear- 
nest and valuable work. A Church League has 
recently been formed which promises to be helpful 
in various ways. 

WENHAM has had a prosperous year and the out- 
look is encouraging. Individual communion cups 
have been recently adopted and the chapel has been 
greatly improved by the new decorations and fur- 
nishings. A reception was given the pastor, Rev. 
N. H. Turk, and his wife on their return from a 
month’s vacation in the West. 


Maine 


WoopFrorpD.—The death, after a brief illness, of 
Mrs. Virginia F. Wilson, wife of Rev. E. P. Wilson, 
who for nine years has been pastor here, is a dis- 
tinct loss of an unusual severity to the entire com- 
munity. She was a valuable héfpmeet to the pas- 
tor, accompanying him at least twice a year in his 
round of the extensive parish. Her efforts were 
largely given as superintendent of the infant class, 
which was large and flourishing. Mrs. Wilson was 
&@ person of social strength and came from one of 
the best families in Maine. She was the daughter 
of Colonel Farnsworth of Bridgton. She leaves one 
daughter. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson will be well re- 
membered in eastern Massachusetts, where during 
@ pastorate of 16 years in Watertown they made 
many friends. 

BANGOR.—First opened again Aug. 13 with a 
large congregation, when President Hyde of Bow- 
doin preached. Aug. 27 the pulpit was supplied 
by Dr. J. G. Vose of Providence, R. I. The pastor 
returned Sept. 3.—Hammond Street. Prof. J.8. 
Sewall gave two helpful sermons last Sunday. The 
pastor is expected back early in October.——Cen- 
tral, which has been closed for repairs, will opea 
Sept 3. The little daughter of the pastor, Rev. J. S: 
Penman, has been seriously ill as the result of an 
accident, but is now better.——The seminary opens 
Sept. 6, and a good entering class is expected. 


ILESFORD.—Aug. 13 the first service was held in 
the church, which is not yet finished. Rey. C. N. 
Davie, the pastor, led, and the principal address 
was by Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford. Rev. Messrs. 
J. 8. Penman, Charles Whittier, W. R. Campbell 
and Mr. Smith assisted. About $600 are needed to 
finish and furnish the church. Summer visitors 
have been much interested and helpful. A fair 
recently given brought $500 into the treasury. 


BaR HAREOR.—The pastor, Rev. Richard Owen, 
attended the Northfield conference, and then for 
two Sundays exchanged pulpits with Rev. Charles 
Wood of Philadelphia, who has for years been heip- 
ful to the Bar Harbor church during the summer. 
The congregations this season have been large. 
The last Sunday in July the cause of Atlanta Uni- 
versity was presented by a party of students and a 
collection taken. 

BIDDEFORD.—Three denominations have united 
for six Sundays of the vacation season, each church 
being supplied two Sundays by its pastor, with a 
congregation from the three churches. . An effort 
is being made to repair the old First Church build- 
ing, where there has been only occasional preach- 
ing for some years. Many have attended the vari- 
ous meetings at Old Orchard, near by, and many 
ministers from there have been in Biddeford. 


Ho.LpEN.—The pastor, Rev. H. A. Freeman, at- 
tended the Northfield meetings during his vacation. 
Miss Grace Washburn conducted a service during 
bis absence. Miss Washburn, who is to be married 
soon, will be succeeded in missionary work by Miss 
Carrie Cochrane of Elisworth Falls in connection 
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with Mrs.Gray and they began work at Spring- 
field Sept. 3. 

ALFRED.—First. The C. E. Society having ap- 
propriated money to supply the choir with a new 
singing-book, the Pilgrim Hymnal has just been in- 
troduced. The pastor, Rev. R. C. Drisko, and his 
family are to take a month’s vacation in Massa- 
chusetts, leaving home about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

WEST BROOKSVILLE has had help from summer 
visitors, three of whom took charge of the Sunday- 
evening service inturn. They also arranged a fine 
concert, which brought in a handsome sum to the 
Ladies’ Circle. 

New Hampshire 


(For news items see Broadside, page 321.) 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—Both Dr. W. D. L. Love and Dr. 
E, P. Parker have returned from Europe. Dr. 
Twichell of the Hill Church returns the last of this 
month.——Pearl Street. The corner stone was 
found Saturday afternoon, and on being opened the 
contents were found to be in excellent preservation, 
although it has been sealed for nearly fifty years. 
—No service was held in the new Farmington 
Avenue Church Sunday, it not being quite ready. 
——First will continue Dr. Lamson’s salary to Mrs. 
Lamson until Jan. 1, and the use of the parsonage 
is granted until it may be needed. 

WATERBURY.—First is to have a window in front 
costing $500.——Second has had unusually interest- 
ing and well-attended meetings during the summer, 
considering the heat and the absence of the pastor. 
A number of additions will take place this month 
from the Sunday school.—— Third is making a de- 
termined effort through its pastor, Rev. ©. E. 
Granger, to raise the $1,000 neccessary to procure 
a missionary to labor in his parish for one year. 
The population is largely foreign born, and of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion. 

GREENWICH.—A week ago Sunday letters of 
sympathy in the loss of the pastor were read from 
sister churches. It is the first time in the history 
of this church that it has lost a pastor. Resolutions 
of appreciation and remembrance were passed and 
will be engrossed on the church records. Dr. Bar- 
rows’s salary will be paid in full to his widow to 
Nov. 1, and a half salary with use of parsonage un- 
til further action. 

Fain HAVEN.—Second has extended a call to 
Rev. A. F. Irvine to become its pastor. He has 
been much interested in certain Y. M. 0. A. work, 
and untier the terms of the call he will be permitted 
to conduct one service a week. He has temporarily 
been filling this pulpit. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
(For New York city news see page 304.) 


ELDRED.—“ The First Presbyterian OCongrega- 
tional Church of Narrow Falls,” as it has been 
called, has recently observed its 100th anniversary. 
A century ago the zeal of a scattered people to at- 
tend religious service was remarkable. They trav- 
eled 10 or 15 miles threugh the woods to meet in 
log-houses, barns, or saw-mills. The labors of Rev. 
Stephen Sargeant, the son of him who organized 
the church, were so blessed that in the year 1824 
89 united with church. Rev. Felix Kyte served 
the church nearly 50 years. Rev. J. T. Whitney, 
now ministering to three different neighborhoods, 
was at the centennial services. Three of Rev. 
Felix Kyte’s sons were present and made remarks, 
and Rev. Joseph Kyte preached the sermon. An 
original hymn was sung and an original poem 
recited. 

The paragraphs under our New York letter last 
week referring to the summer evangelistic cam- 
paign related, not to that city, but to Philadelphia. 


THE SOUTH 
Georgia 


ATLANTA.—Central. Rev. F. E. Jenkins has re- 
turned from vacation. The evening service is con- 
ducted under a tent, which greatly increases the 
audience.—First. On account of illness in his 
family, Rev. H. H. Proctor has not yet taken his 
vacation. This church contributes to missionaries 
doing special work in Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Alabama and Tennessee. 

SAVANNAH.—First. Contributions have been 
doubled by use of the “ offertory calendar” system. 
Letters missive are out for the installation of the 
new pastor, Rev. J. W. Whittaker. 

MARIETTA is prospering under the tactful leader- 
ship of Rev. 8. A. Paris. Help has been rendered 
by the presence of summer visitors. 





Tennessee 
MEMPHIs.—Second. After an interregnum the 
church is being restored to former prosperity under 
the pastorate of Rev. Frank Sims. 
CHATTANOOGA.—First is conducting special 
meetings under a tent with success. Rev. J. E. 
Smith is pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


RICHMOND.—This church, whose house was 
built in 1892, was badly crippled by debt which 
has prevented the completion of the building, 
though it has been in use. The last service of 
Rey. M. B. Morris for the church, two years ago, 
was to raise the money which insured the aid of 
the Church Building Society. Under his succes- 
sor, Rev. W. D. Ferguson, the house has been com- 
pleted. It was dedicated, Aug. 25, with a sermon 
by Rev. T. D. Phillips and prayer by Rev. E. R. 
Latham, a former pastor, an exceedingly interest- 
ing letter from Rev. M. B. Morris, a history of the 
church by one of its members and brief addresses 
by Rev. Messrs. E. R. Latham, A. F. Skeele and 
J. G. Fraser. 

ZANESVILLE.—First, under its new pastor, Rev. 
J. A. Seibert, is having large congregations, well 
filling its house. It has this summer completely 
renewed the interior of its house with steel ceiling, 
new carpet, pulpit furniture, fresco, etc., at a 
cost of $700, without public appeal and paid up in 
full, A neighborhood church just at the city line, 
the Rural Union Church, is kindly cared for by the 
First Church, and was recognized by council, Aug. 
29, as a Congregational church. [ts outlook is 
hopeful. 

ASHTABULA.—Firs/, Rev. M. W. Hissey took 
leave here, Aug. 27, and has removed to Zanes- 
ville to care, as an only son, for his parents, both 
aged and invalid. He will supply pulpits and do 
literary work. 

RUGGLES.—Through the enterprise of the Ladies’ 
Society the meeting house interior has been pa- 
pered, painted and carpeted at acost of $250. The 
bills are paid. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 310.) 

The Church and Ministerial Bureau of Supply, 
now in its second year of existence, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is unable to render assistance 
to each one of the many men enrolled because of 
the comparatively few openings available, reports 
some progress. In the three months that have 
passed since the first annual report of Secretary 
Kedington at the Illinois State meeting 10 men 
have been settled as pastors through this agency, 
and 100 different appointments have been made 
for ministers to visit churches either as supplies or 
candidates. 

Michigan 


STRONGS, a town less than six months old, has 
just had its first preaching service, conducted by 
Superintendent Ewing, who also started a Sunday 
school. 

Litchfield is responding strongly to the efforts of 
the new pastor, Rev. H. Litchfield.—Rev. J. W. 
Bradshaw returns to Ann Arbor well rested.— 
Maple City has been stirred recently by a rousing 
temperance meeting.—Rev. W. A. Bockhoven 
goes back to Northport ready for work. 


THE WEST 
lowa 
NORA SPRINGS has taken a new lease of life. 
The chureb services, entirely discontinued for al- 
most @ year, were resumed with the beginning of 
the summer under th; leadership of Mr. Malcolm 
Dana of Hartford Seminary. They have steadily in- 
creased in spirit and attendance, and all activities 


are now in operation. Some institutional features, 


for the coming year have been planned to get hold 
of the large number of young men of the place. 
Rev. J. D. Mason of Wesley, Io., takes up the 
work as permanent pastor. 

MUSCATINE.—German. Rey. Jacob Fath has re- 
signed to become financial agent for Wilton College, 
closing a pastorate of 17 years. He began with a 
membership of 15, which has increased to111. He 
found a meeting house which sold for $250. The 
present edifice, free of debt, has cost about $16,000. 

Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Mizpah, Hopkins Station, has 
paid off a debt which has hampered the work for 
eight years. The event was celebrated lately in a 
joyous service of praise and thanksgiving. Rev. 
James Oakey deserves the credit of winning this 
result among a people of straitened means. 


STATE ASSOCIATION.—The place of meeting has 
been changed to Rochester and the dates are Sept. 
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12-14. A special t.ain from the Twin Cities has 
been arranged for at a round trip rate of §2. This, 
with an attractive program, insures an unusually 
large attendance. 

Kansas 


GOSHEN.—The services of Miss Anna Murphy as 
acting pastor for two and one-half months were 
greatly blessed. She did much house-to house vis- 
itation, bringing the comforts and invitations of the 
gospel direct to a great many hearts. The Sunday 
audiences were large. People decided in their 
homes to accept Christ and came to God’s house to 
acknowledge him before men. Seventeen persons 
were received to membership, all adults, and repre- 
senting 10 families. Several others have signified 
their purpose to become Christians. Miss Murphy 
was greatly helped by the cordial co-operation of 
the former pastor, Rev. W. H. Kuight, through 
whose devotion the church was organized, has kept 
up services without missionary aid for many years, 
and has erected two houses of worship, the first 
one having been destroyed by a cyclone. 


HIGHLAND is showing a commendable spirit of 
progress. Within two years it has bought a par- 
sonage and nearly completed paying for it, and has 
also spent $300 in improvements on the church 
building. The pastor, Rev. B. A. Sutton, is spend- 
ing his vacation in Colorado. 

STERLING.—Since Rev. A. W. Bishop began his 
pastorate in April the church has been specially 
prosperous. Sixteen new members have already 
united, and six more were to be received Sept. 3. 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN.—Vine Street is rejoicing in having se- 
cured for its pastor Dr. M. A. Bullock of Iowa City, 
whose service began Sept. 3, only one month af- 
ter the close of Rev. A. F. Newell’s last pastorate. 
Dr. Bullock’s long and successful service at Iowa 
City, his wide acquaintance in the denomination 
and the heartiness of the call augur well for the 
work here. 

HOLDREDGE.—Union temperance meetings have 
been held Sundagevenings during July and August, 
addressed by the pastors in turn. Much interest 
has been aroused and a strong Law and Order 
League has been formed. The State Association 
will meet here in October. 


WaAnoo.—All the evangelical churches have 
united for twilight services in the court house 
ames during July and August. 


South Dakota 


IPSWICH received 22 new members, Aug. 27, 
seven on confession. Rev. E. B. Tre Fethren 
came to this field from Hartford Seminary July 1. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Washington 


WEsT SEATTLE.—AS a result of recent special 
meetings and the arrival of several persons for- 
merly of Taylor Chureh, Seattle, a church of 13 
members was organized by council, Aug. 25. A 
small Adventist church has been the only organized 
Christian work in the place. A good Sunday school 
and Y. P. 8. C. E., which have been in operation for 
some time, will aid the new movement. 


MARYSVILLE dedicated, Aug. 27, a $1,328 house 
of worship, Rev. Messrs. Sam’] Greene and A. J. 
Bailey assisting. A balance of $150 was provided 
for, which makes available a grant of $400 from 
the C.C. B.S. This church, organized less than six 
years ago, has been worshiping in a hall. 


GRANITE FALLS.—Mr. J. A. Ressiguie, who runs 
a locomotive through the week, will have the care 
of the church and conduct the services for the pres- 
ent. He has won his way to the confidenoe of the 
people by help already given them. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


Calls 
ANDERSON, Oscar L., Grant, Neb., to Butler Ave. Ch., 
Lincoln. Acce ep 
a Rob't C., Platteville, Wis., to Hazel Green. 
cc 
BUL LLOcK, Motier A., Iowa City, Io., accepts call of 
Vine St. Ch., Lincoln, Neb. 
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CA RLAOn. er G., Willow Lake, 8. D., to Newkirk, 


Okl ep 

CHAKURIAN, Ephraim E., to remain another 
en Landing and Elk River, Cal. Accepts, TE 
CRANE, Chas. D., Macbias, Me., to Yarmou h. 

FATA acob, German Ch., Senne, 5 ~ to be finan- 
cial agent for Wilton, Co ollege. Acce 

HARD vo, Phili t North Amhers to Lox 

JEWELL, Geo. wis, Io., to Piigrint Ch., Grose: 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

LODWICK, Wm., recently of gy a Minn., to 
former work at Berea College. poongte. 

MASON, Jas. D., , Seeee d Ch., Wesley, Lo., accepts call 

to Nora Spring: 
OEHLET, red’ re H., New Richland, Minn., to Carring- 


D. 
ORTH. Andrew P., Rantoul, Il., to First Ch., Mattoon, 


e 
PEARSE Franklin F., Nordhoff, Cal., to Union Ch., 
San _ renzo. Acc cepts 
ROPES, Prof. Chas. J. H., Bangor Sem., to Calais, Me, 
UNGER, Sam’l L., Rockton, Ill., to Brodhead, Wis, 
Accepts 
Ordinations and Installations 
MCKINLEY, G. A. (Meth.), 0. Westfield, Io.. Aug. 29, 
Sermon, Dr. M. W. Darling; other parts, Dr. W. J, 
Ay oe Sec. T. O. Douglass. 
MOATES, John D., 0. Newberry, 8.C. Sermon, Rev, 
Fd other parte. Rey. Messrs. G. V. Clark, 
J. W. Whitaker, E. H. Wilson , 8. L. Jones. 
RIGGS, Chase Ww. 0. First Ch., Oberlin, O., Aug. 29, 
Sermon, Rey. T. D. Philli ps. 
Resignations 
DANFORTH, Wm. E., bd ay Park Ch., Chicago, 
KENISTON, Geo. N., Loomis, Neb. 
LONG, Luther oe Lacon, Ill., — four years’ service, 
McGUIRE, Joba, ‘Kincardine, O 
ROTCH, Caleb L., Lincoln and Burlington, Me. 


Ww ALLACE, Louis, Sierra Valley, Cal., to take effect 


WHEELWRIGAT, Joseph, Hebron, N. H. 
Churches Organized 


WEST SEATTLE, Wn., 25 Aug., 13 members. 
ZANESVILLE, O., * Rural Union,” rec. 29 Aug. 
Miscellaneous 

GERRIE, Andrew W., and wife, late of West Torring- 
ton, Ct., have reac hed Londen, Eng., where Mr. Ger- 
rie has sev eral Sunday appointments, and will visit 
Scotland and other places before returning. 

ROBBINS, J. Clerke, formerly pastor at No. Berkeley, 
Cal., and recently a student at Stanford Univ., at the 
same time supplying Union Ch., Westford, is about to 
enter the Episcopal ministry. 

SLOCUM, Geo. M. D.. of Pilgrim Church, Muscatine, Io., 
has just received the degree of Ph. D. from the © hi: 
cago Seminair of Sciences. 





Program of the International 
Council. 
BOSTON, SEPT. 20-28 


Wednesday P. M., Sept. 20. Or; anization. Roil-call. 
Address of welcome, Samuel B. Capen. Zrening: Re- 
ception of the Governor of the Commonwealth and the 
er of the City. President’s Address, Pres. James B, 


Thursday A. M. Fundamental Principles in Theology, 
Dr. Geor, ge pate. we of the Old Testament for 
Today, F. ©. Porter. ee The Historical 
Method in y hay Dr. Geo. P. Fisher. Theology, the 
Order of Nature, év. Prof. Alexander Gosman. ‘The 
Evangelical Principle a 3 a . P. T. Forsyth. 
Evening: Sermon, Prin. M. Fair airn. 

Friday A. M. The Christian Idea of the State, Mr. J. 
Compton Rickett, M. P. Municipal Government as a 
Sphere for the Christian Man, Messrs. W. Crosfield, J. P., 
and Samuel B. Capen. Evening: Distinctive Charac ter: 
istics of “Christianity, Rev. Messrs. Charlies R. Brown 
and John D. Jones. The Influence of the Study of 
a Religions upon Christian Theology, Dr. Fair- 
bairn 

Saturday A. M. The Church in Social Reforms. Al- 
yo erngon’ Esq., M. P.; Prof. Graham Taylor, D. D. 

sas excursion to Salem. 

. No session. Me aatanaaed The Lord’s 

su; en “at thie Old South Church. 
fonday A. M. Tendencies of Modern Education, Prof. 
John Massie, M. A., J. P.; Rev. J. Hirst Holiowell. A/- 
ternoon: The Influence of Our Public Schools on So 
Caste Spirit, Drs. F. A. Noble and L. D. Bevan. The Re- 
2 ious Motive in Education as illustrated in the History 

American Colleges, Pres. W. J. Tucker. Evening: 
Addresnes by eminent educators: Presidents Eliot, 
Hyde, Slocum, and | pt. Hopkins, D 

Tuesday A. M. oe Function, em at 

tional and Civic, Rev. W. B. Selbie, 
Reuen Thomas. The Spiritual Life in 3 ‘Chure hen, 
Rev. Joseph Robertson. : Woman’s Work, 
Mrs. E. Armitage and Miss ret J. Evans. Wom- 
an’s Work in Foreign Lm gy Dr. Grace Kimball. 
Evening: The Young People . C. H. Patton, C. E. 
Jefferson, and Rev. C. § Slester' Horne. 

Wednesday A. M. Obligations and Opportunities of 
Congre ationalism : In Great Britain, Robert Bruce, 

b.B.; n America, Prof. Williston Waiker; In Canada, 

r. JH. George; in V Victoria, Kev. John J. Halley; in 
LE countries, speakers to be named. Scot ish Con- 
gregationalism, Rev. James Stark, D. D. Afternoon: In- 
sopencence and Fellowship, Drs. A. J. Lyman and John 
Brown. Duty of = Stronger to the Weaker Churches, 

Rev. H. Arnold Thomas. Evening: Reception by the 
ona tional Club. Greetings from Other Denomina- 

tions: Bishop Lawrence, Drs. yn Sena, © Cc. Cuthbert 
Hall, F. G. Peabody, and Pres. W. F 

Thursday A. M. Ccornational Relations and Responsi- 
bilities, Dr. Lyman Abbott. The Christian Attitude 
Towards War in the Light of Recent Events, Dr. Alex. 
Mackennal. Afternoon: Adaptation of Methods to New 
Conditions in Foreign Missions, Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson. The pecmenes ay: a in Missionary 
Work, Rev. R. 8S. Storrs. Evening: The Living 
Christ, Alfred Cave, D. bp "The Holy Spirit in the 
Churches, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 

Friday. An excursion to Plymouth. 














ROYAL Povorn 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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The Bibione Invasion of 
New Hampshire 


six Mormon missionaries are now at work 
in various parts of the State. When some of 
then were interrogated as to the reason for 
their visit and zealous activity, the reply came 
that Governor Rollins’s proclamation revealed 
the fact that New Hampshire had more un- 
ghurched to the acre than any other New 
England State, and it is the mission of this 
people to carry the gospel to the ‘‘ lone sheep,”’ 
and they thought there was ground for salva- 
tion in this State. The humor is manifest. 
Later, however, they declared they came to 
correct prevalent misunderstandings concern- 
ing their church in regard to the practice of 
plural marriages, strongly denying them, as the 
laws of the United States forbid them, and 
are rigidly adhered to by them as obedient 
citizens. One said he was ready to stake his 
life that there had not been a plural marriage 
in the church since 1891—an assertion hard to 
substantiate in the face of facts now and then 
coming to the surface. They declare their 
policy is not to tear down, or make proselytes, 
but to teach the truth as they understand it. 
As they fail to secure buildings in which to 
speak, their services are held in the open air, 
poorly attended, and with a display of more 
zeal than converts. The father of one was a 
native of New Hampshire. It is a fact not 
generally known that eight men born in the 
State in Sullivan and Cheshire Counties were 
ordained to the Mormon priesthood, though 
none thus ordained entered upon active serv- 
ice. 


We Know That We Are Im- 
mortal 


A decade and more we have had a suc- 
cession of books grappling with the argu- 
ment that the personal immortality of 
the human soul is demanded by the logic 
of evolution, that nature itself is an em- 
pire of anarchy from center to rim un- 
less self-conscious mind be immortal. 
There is much in the argument that is 
fascinating. But, after all, the logic is 
circular. It ends where it begins. It 
finds what it seeks. It assumes what it 
proves. The soul of man makes the 
stars echo its own thought. And that is 
as it should be. For the soul of man has 
as much right to be heard on its own be- 
half as have the shining stars and the 
sounding seas. He is and must be his 
own interpreter. You search in vain for 
the sense of moral obligation, except in 
your own breast, but it is there, and }ou 
impose its authority upon all the spaces 
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and all the a. You search in vain for 
what you call sin, except in your own 
life, but it is there, and you cannot call it 
innocent or good. You search in vain for 
any evidence of personal immortality, ex- 
cept in your own soul, but it is there—the 
endless outlook, which remains even when 
its authorityis silenced. It is not merely 
that we should prefer to live forever. 
We can make no other rational choice. 
We are shut up to that, without alterna- 
tive. How can stars and seas and moun- 
tains and birds gre me any information 
upon such a matter when the idea of per- 
sonal immortality has never laid its 
mighty and mystic spell upon them ? 

No, I will commune with my own soul. 
I need no elaborate logic to prove that I 
am immortal. I knowit by what I am, 
so that my present conscious existence 
becomes irrational and absurd if the 
grave is to swallow me up. I cannot 
think, I cannot live, in any other wa 
than as one whom the chains of deat 
cannot bind. It is an immediate vision, 
an intuitive conviction, not a logical con- 
clusion. I do not reach it by argument, 
but by self-knowledge.—Rev. Dr. A.J. F. 
Behrends. 





Our life is always deeper than we know, is 
always more divine than it seems, and hence 
we are able to survive degradations and de- 
spairs which otherwise must have engulfed 
us.— Henry James. 








AN Historic MopEL —Students of colonial 
times will recognize in another column of this 
paper the lines of one of the most beautiful of the 
18th century masterpieces of furniture. It is the 
reproduction of an old colonial sofa with the claw- 
and-feather legs, the eagie-head back rail, the re- 
cessed pillow rolis, the cornucopia sides, and all 
the adjuncts of the richest architecture of that 
period. Seldom have we seen a more beautiful 
and pure example of colonial cabinetwork than 
this sofa, which is on exhibition at the Paine Furni- 
ture warerooms in this city. 








‘*Honor is Purchased 


by Deeds We Do.’”’ 


Deeds, not words, count in battles of 
peace as well as inwar. It is not what 
we say, but what Hood's Sarsaparilla 
does, that tells the story of its merit. It has 
aon many remarkable victories over the 
arch enemy of mankind —impure blood. 
Be sure to get only Hood's, because 












Never Disappoints 














Patchworked Poverty. 








Talking about incongruous things:— You 
have heard the story of the poor society who 
accepted an offer of free hymn-books from a 
leading firm on condition that the firm could 
insert an occasional line of advertising. 

The first Sunday the books were used the 
choir sang :— 


Hark, the herald angels sing 
Beecham’s Pills are just the thing! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild 
Two for a man and one for a child. 


_ Such incongruity has its parallel in the patchwork of different styles in one 
piece of furniture. The eperne j of a poor design is the fatal fault in most cases. 


Beauty is lost; harmony is ruin 


_ Here is one of the best examples of pure colonial design, kept strictly free from 
ail changes and chances of “improvement.” It is faultless in its simplicity. 

Notice that it has the cornucopia side arms, the claw-and-feather legs, the 
eagle-head back rail, the recessed pillow rolls, the convexed molding and all 


the earmarks of the masterpieces. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO.. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
4% CANAL ST., BOSTON 








‘Price Advanced 15 September, 


The 
Boston 
Book 


Containing matter relating to the SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL CONGREGA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U. 8. A., 20-28 September, 1899, in 
cluding the Program and list of Officers and 
Delegates ; together with sketches of Boston and 


an account of its Congregational activities and 
some reference to other near-by points of Pilgrim 


and Puritan interest. 








THE Boston Book has been pre- 
pared especially for the use of the For- 
eign and American Delegates to the 
coming International Congregational 
Council, to be held in Boston, Sept. 
20-28, but it will have equal interest 
for EVERY CONGREGATIONALIST AND 
EVERY DESCENDANT OF THE PILGRIMS 
AND PURITANS. 


THE Boston Book contains : — 

Elaborate Map in three colors, pre- 
pared especially for THE Boston Book. 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Boston — 
Congregational activities of Boston and 
Greater Boston— Literary and Educa- 
tional Boston— The Work of the Be- 
nevolent Societies whose headquarters 
are in the new Congregational House 
— Work of Other Denominations and 
Philanthropies. 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Cambridge 
—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Salem — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Plymouth — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Andover — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Concord and 
Lexington. 

The New Congregational House, with 
reproductions of the Historical Tablets. 

Officers and Committees of the Inter- 
national Council — Official List of Del- 
egates — Program in detail. 

Business Directory of firms ‘which 
supply the needs of Congregational 
churches and of individuals interested 
in them and in their history and lit- 
erature. 


The Book has 236 pages and contains 
nearly 100 full-page illustrations. 











PRICE ADVANCED 15 SEPTEMBER. 


Ia The edition is printed from type 
and therefore is /imited. A copy will 
be presented to each delegate. The 
rest of the edition is offered for sale 
and orders accompanied by cash will be 
filled as received until the edition is 
exhausted. _4 

UNTIL 15 SEPTEMBER. 


Price in paper, 30 cents, postpaid ; 
in cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. 


AFTER 15 SEPTEMBER. 
In paper, 36 cents, postpaid; 
In cloth, 75 cts., postpaid. 


Address 


THE BosTON Book, 


Care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Educational 


Educational 


Educational 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Bostou, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Kecommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families ; 
a lvises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


A free education in theology in a ret university. 
For catalogue, etc., apply to Prof. W. Bacon, 
New Haven, Ct. 








OHI10, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


67th year opens Sept.19. Strong Courses with Special 
Advantages in the College and conservatory of Music. 


Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Ober wasnt | 


MASSACHUABTTS, ANDOVER, 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. 


The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In order 
that students may have opportunity to attend the meet- 
ings of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
20-28), lectures will not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
logue and information address 

PROFESSOR CHARLES C. TORREY. 








NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


Auburn Theological Seminary, 


the Presi lent-Elect, Rev. Geo. B. Stewart, D. D., will 
take place on Sept. 22, at 3.30 v’clock in the Willard 
Memo ial Chapel and at 6 o'clock in Music Hall. The 
charge will be given by lresident Patton of Princeton 
University. The seminary offers special advantages in 
training for the pastorate. For further information and 
catal, gues apply to THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Auburn, N.Y. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


UNEXCELLED TRAINING 
FOR THE MINISTRY OF TODAY. 


HARTFORD © 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Post Graduate Advantages. 


Next Term opens Friday Evening, Sept. 29, with an 


address by a member of the International Couacil. | 


Full information on application to 
™ Prof. M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary, 


| application. 


700 Park el te New York. 


The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1899. 


The Faculty will meet to receive applicants for 


admission at 9.30 A.M., in the President’s room. 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 


The opening address will be delivered in the 


Adams Chapel, Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P.M., by | 


Rev. THOMAS S. HASTINGS, D. D., LL. D. 
E, M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 
New YORK, Aug. 12, 1899. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Pre for Government Academies and Colleges. 
Full Commercial Course. 
MaJor B. Fe Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 





NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 

THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
Scholarships Awarded to stadeute of high standing 
Catalogue and Y mustrated Sa jg A. 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 





VERMONT 


MASSACHUSETTS 





VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


| ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. Fifty-sixth year. Classical 
and Liberal Courses. Preparation for the best col- 
leges and scientific schools. Thorough training in 
the essentials of a practical education. Expenses 
very low in comparison with privileges afforded. 
Healthful location. Sanitary conditions above criti- 
cism. Most modern and complete facilities for the 
prostene study of all the branches in its courses. 

ine Library, Cabinets, Laboratories, Art Studio— 
all recently greatly enlarged and improved. The 
best appliances and instruction for training in Com- 
mercial Branches and in Business Methods and Prac- 
tice. For catalogaes and information address, 
D. Y. COMSTOCK, A., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. Prepares for any col- 
lege or scientific school. Individual instruction. 
th year begins Sept. 13,1899. PERLEY L. HORNE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For aiRLs. 


Preparation for any college. Special courses. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Gro Ma Boys’ School. Founded 1793. 
Fits 1 cy all Colleg es and Technical Schools. Terms 
$400. Address, H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School | 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


\ Wellesley : Fen os Se 


oys under 


| twelve $350. Raahenstie 3 instruction. Careful atten- 
| tion given to good morats and to Mi hysical ¢ development. 
Ss 


The next term opens Sept. 20. The inauguration of | 


DWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *°"  ainduters litass. 


The 71st year opens Sept.14. Threes tT Courses 

ania College Fitting Course. Twenty acres lawn and 
cove. Four new $100 scholarships. Annual expenses 

$400 00. Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSBTTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for coilege graduates and teachers of ex- 
perience. Entrance examinations Sept. 12,13. For 
circulars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For cireulars, 
address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEan. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalogue. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive Renee a sent on 
rcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WINCHESTER. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


HOME SCHOOL NEAR BOSTON 
MISS L. J. SANDERSON will open a Private Home 


| School fora very limited eTER, of backward and ner- 


vous children at WINCHESTER, Mass., Sept. 20, 1899. 
References: Walter E. Fernald. ©. D., Waverley, 
Mass. ; Geo. G. Tarbell, M. D., 274 Marlboro, St , Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. : 


Finely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Tank, Scientific Cooking Rooms and Laboratory; pos- 
sessing all the comforts and elegancies of a first-class 
home, with a beautiful dining-room, superior table and 
service; situated in one of the most delightful suburbs 
of Boston, within easy access to the best concerts, Iec- 
tures, and other advantages of a large and refined city; 
employing a large and competent board of instructors. 

Send early for catalozue.. Students are now register- 
ing for next fall. Choice of room is in the order of 
application. Address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 180%. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899, 


Miss Ida C, Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


65th year begins Sept. 13, '99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences, For 
circular and views address the president, 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
F. H. BREWER, Prin, 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn. 28th year. Primary, Academic, 
pd ba eet Preparatory Oourses. Music, Art, and the 

Languages . Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME £°8,'9. Boys 


Academy 74th year; Home 20th. Noted for successfu) 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful home. Un- 
surpassed healthfulness. References. J. H. Root, Prin. 








NEW YORK 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL VSR.SRES.... 


tion a specialty. Circular gives full particulars. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





NEw YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
34th year. Academic, Advanced and College Pre 
paratory Courses. Diplomas given in each. Certifi- 
Pate adinits to Vassarand agg esley. Special Courses 
in Art, Literature and Musi 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
Stenography, 
Penmanship, etc., 


00K- KEEPING taught by mail or in 
We 


person at Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
always secure positions for «gga of complete 
business course. Catalog 

C. C. GAINES, Box 227, "Poughkeepsie, Re 








NEW JERSEY 





NEw JERSEY, MONTCLAIR 


M ontelair Military Academy, 


MONTCLAIR, N. F. 

A school where the formation of ¢ a ter and the train- 
ing of the mind and body go hand in hand, the result being 
thoroughly rounded boys Preparation for any coilege or 
scientific school. Especially cordial relations with Prince 
ton. For catalogue address 


id G. MACVICAR, A.M, Head Master. 








P@inNNsSVtVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


ofA Cae 


38th Year begins Sept. 13. 

sa! Ahoy nary bu os Of the highest 
“—U, 8.WaR DEPT. 

Civil Hoahhstinn: Gnostin, Arte. 

Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
meets Artillery, Cavairy. 
atalogues of 

Col. C. ik HYAT'1, President. 








OHIO 





OHI0, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 
Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical School, 
Law School, 
Dental School. 
Property of $3,000,000 is devoted to the education of 
800 students through a faculty of 125 members. 
Full information gladly furnished. 
CHARLES F, THWING, President. 
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The Business Outlook 


The fall demand is meeting previous expec- 
tations and an exceptionally heavy business 
is already booked. Prices as arule are firm, 
quotations for many commodities showing im- 
portant advances. The most prominent excep- 
tion is found in the market for cereals. No 
doubt the near approach of a heavy crop 
movement and present large receipts has 
driven speculative holders into liquidation. 
Cotton, likewise, has been somewhat off in 
price, owing to advices of rains in the South 
with consequent better outlook for the crop. 
Perhaps the most notable firmness is to be 
found ia iron and steel and allied trades. 

Anthracite coal prices have been advanced 
in the interior, although the demand in the 
East is not yet specially active. As regards 
the market for textile goods, there is a good 
gain both in demand and in prices for all 
grades. Clothing manufacturers at many 
points are reporting scarcity of material and 
backward deliveries. The increased strength 
in hides and leather is accounted for by the 
launching of the new upper leather combina- 
tion. Boot and shoe manufacturers are busy, 
and lumber continues active and firm in price. 

In the stock market the undertow is strong 
and confidently bullish for the most part, al- 
though speculation is apparently in the hands 
of the so-called trading element. A great 
upward movement in security values is looked 
for by Wall Street this fall, in which all pre- 
vious high prices will be eclipsed. The same 
can be said of copper stocks in Boston. The 
Standard Oil is expected to take the public 
into its confidence more fully in respect to the 
Amalgamated Company, and copper stocks 
generally are expected to boom once more. 
The gold mining stocks, too, are, it is thought, 


_ to have considerable attention. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 17-23. Unhesitating Confi- 
dence in Christ. 2 Tim. 1: 1-12. 

Such a confidence in any one must be based 
on respect both for his mental and his moral 
qualities. We all know men whose good in- 
tentions and whose sympathy with righteous- 
ness we cannot question, but whose judgment 
on important matters and whose ability to ad- 
vise others wisely we distrust. Again, we 
know other men who are shrewd and discern- 
ing, but whose courses of action and whose 
counsel to others are always determined by 
self-interest. Once in a while we find a man 
like one who is being mourned today alike in 
the church and the commercial circles of Bos- 
ton because hé united to an uncommon degree 
judgment and sterling character. Jesus, by 
common consent, possessed these qualities in 
their perfection, and in him they were per- 
fectly blended. He was the wisest and he 
was the best of men—too wise to be mistaken 
and too good to deceive. 





This is why we put confidence in Jesus. 
Others through the eighteen centuries before 
us have trusted him and we rely on their wit- 
ness. The noblest souls in all the ages have 
testified that he deserved and rewarded their 
confidence. Take such a man as the late Dr. 
Dale, whose life has recently been published. 
Great as were his own intellectual powers, he 
bowed before the supreme knowledge of 
Christ. Pure as was his own character, he fell 
prostrate before the moral majesty of the 
Saviour. Have we not found it true in our ex- 


perience that, in proportion as we exercised | 
this simple and complete trust, Jesus proved | 


more and more trustworthy ? 








To trust in him means to believe what he ' 


says and to do what he bids. When he de. 
clares that the life is more than meat, that we 
must be born again in order to enter his king- 


dom, that he has gone to prepare a place for . 


FHE CONGREGATIONALIST 


us, that he who sees him has seen the Father, 
we must believe with all our might that he 
knew what he was talking about. Then when 
he outlines a course of action for us,orders us to 
take up our cross daily and follow him, sends 
us out into the highways or hedgas, bids us to 
be pure and peaceable and merciful, we must 
obey. Anything short of belief in him and | 
action upon that belief falls short of unhesi- | 
tating belief in Christ. 





The step from a mere interest in Christ or an 
admiration of him to unhesitating confidence 
in him is a logical step but one not always 
taken. When it is taken it admits a man into | 
the real blessedness of the Christian life. | 
There will.come times after that great step 
when the darkness shuts down upon one, when 
if one trusts Christ unhesitatingly he must be 
willing to go with him up the rough slopes and 
into the fiery furnace. But even there he is 
sure to be cheered by a sense of the presence 
of the Son of Man, and in due time he will 
emerge again into the sunshine, his hand more 
firmly clasped: than before in his Saviour’s. 


Parallel verses: Num. 13: 30; 14: 24; 
1 Kings 17: 3-5; Dan. 3: 17; Prov. 14: 26; 
Matt. 9: 20-22; John 1: 49; Acts 3:16; Rom. | 
8:15; Heb. 11: 13. 


ENDEAVOR AT NORTHFIELD 

The Christian Endeavor Conference was a | 
new idea for Northfield. Secretary Baer | 
directed the sessions which began Aug. 14 | 
The opening conference on the renowned | 
Round Top was given over largely to hearing” 


testimony from those to whom Northfield has | = 


been a spiritual inspiration. At another | 
meeting in the auditorium the fundamentals | 
of the Y. P. S. C. E. were considered, and a | 
part of each day was devoted to the ‘ques. | 
tion-box.’”’ Among the speakers introduced | 
by Mr. Baer at the regular sessic ns was Rev. 

F, B. Meyer, who treated the pledge as a set 

of specifications for work. Dr. H. C. Mabie 

spoke upon missions and Rev. Teunis Ham.- | 
lin, D. D., discussed the part Christian En- | 
deavor has had in making better church mem. | 
bers. 
On Sunday Founder Clark gave an address | 
upon God’s providences in the history of the | 
society. In the evening a memorable quiet | 
hour was held on Round Top, led by Dr. | 
Clark. Mr. Baer then read a covenant for a | 
holier and closer walk with God, which he de- | 
sired those present to hold until they could | 
sign it. in a consecrated spirit. Because of | 
the large attendance and helpfulness of the | 
sessions it is announced that the C. E. confer- | 
ence is to be a permanent feature of the 

Northtield meetings. 
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Cleanses 
and E _ 
beautifies, |} 
stops decay, | 
and 
promotes 
healthy 
gums. 


Ail druggists, 2c. fd 
bottle. Sample vial Rubi- 
foam mailed on receipt of 
» 2c. Address E. W. 
jOYT & Co.,Lowell, Mass, 
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IN GRANDMA’S TINE 
a watch of any kind was an expensive 
luxury. Today that mechanical wonder, a 


FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone, telling time 
accurately under all conditions of service. 


The World’s Standard. 


All jewelers sell Elgin Watches in cases to suit 
7 taste. An Elgin watch always has the 
work oa engraved on the works—fully 
guaranteed. 7 

Our new booklet about watches is ready 
tosend everyone who desires it—free. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Il. 


















PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and_beautifies the hat, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore 
air to ite Youthful Color. 
Ip diseases & hair falling, 
1.00 at Druggists 


ecal 
Oc, and 
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Ow weekly market let'er, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted to 
the Financial Situation, U. 5. Rub- 
ber, Wisconsin Centra!, Wabash 
Preferred, East Boston Land and 
Cochiti. A copy will be mailed 
upon application, and we respect- 
fully solicit a share of your patror - 
aye. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 


ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK ani BOSTON 
STOCKS Pought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin, 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 
S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS, 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
“FIRST MORTSAGES GUARANTEED. 


IMPROVED 


minots 
FARMS ONLY. The most careful in fon courted, 
W. &, WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 


SAFE INVESTMENTS S2F S012 20h Canela 
GOOD PROFITS FOR SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS: 
Address, FIDELITY INVESTHENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
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The John Robinson Church 


HAZEN, D.D., MIDDLETOWN, 


CT. 


It has been in my plans to pass a Sunday in 
York, that I might worship in the stately and 
glorious minster. But after a night in the 
venerable city, and a day spent in visiting the 
exquisite ruins of Fountains’ Abbey, within 
easy reach, I concluded to abandon the cathe- 
dral for the chapel. Hence Saturday evening 
found mein Gainsborough. The town has not 
many attractions for the ordinary tourist, 
though it has grown rapidly in recent years. 
It now claims about 20,000 people, mostly of 
the “‘laboring class,’’ or such as work with 
their ands. Agricultural implements are 


BY REV. A. W. 


manufactured there to a considerable extent, | 


while the country around creates quite a de- 
mand for them. 


ample harvests. 


rials for The Mill on the Floss. 
Trent is the Floss, and its tidal wave from the 


sea—the ‘‘eger’’—is the chief peril of boat- | 


men even as it runs past the town—St. Ogg’s— 
more than fifty miles up the stream. 

However, to one imbued with the spirit of 
New England, the main attraction of the old 
city is its John Robinson Memorial Chapel. 
This is fitly looated here, as the probable 
birthplace of the eminent man whose name it 
bears. Scrooby is only twelve miles distant. 

The story of the pilgrimage to Gainsborough 
in 1897 for the dedication of this house of wor- 
ship, whose corner stone was laid by the hon- 
ored United States ambassador to the Court 
of St. James, Mr. Bayard, is familiar to all 
Congregationalists. The visit of Mr. Bayard 
with the members of the International Coun- 
cil, and that of the modern pilgrims, did much 
to encourage the church and to further the in- 
terest of our faith and polity in this vicinity. 
Yet not all has been done to aid our fellow- 
believers there which they were led to antici- 
pate, so that our National Council at its meeting 
in Portland last year, with no dissent, recom- 
mended to our churches to raise $5,000 as our 
rightful contribution to the indebtedness of 
our brethren on their edifice. They would 
not have ventured upon so large an outlay as 
$35,000 had they not thought they were author- 
ized to expect material assistance from us. 

Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, whose presence 
and words in Gainsborough, and whose 
steadfast loyalty to the church there, have 
won the affection of all its members, is the 
chairman of the committee of the council for 
carrying out its recommendation. At my 
last advices hardly more than one-fifth of the 
sum was in hand. But there should be no 
‘long delay in securing the entire amount. 
It is a most worthy enterprise we are asked 
to further, and one peculiarly appropriate 
to do in this year of international Congrega- 
tional fellowship. 

The John Robinson Church has a command- 
ing site, and a house admirably fitted to its 
needs. It has not been extravagant in its 
outlays, and it has made many sacrifices to 
meet its obligations. Its pastor is a wise and 
a faithful man, wholly devoted to its up- 
building. Let us do our part, and do it soon, 
to free this sister church from the embarrass- 
ment of debt. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 10-16. International Christian 
Fellowship. Jer. 3: 15-19; Acts 10: 34, 35; 
15: 13-23, : 

Promotes peace and justice. Stimulates national 
piety. Exhibits power of the gospel. 
[See prayer meeting editorial, page 302.] 








The pride that shines in our mother’s eyes 
is about the most pathetic thing a man has to 
face, but he would be a devil altogether if it 
did not burn some of the sin out of him.— 
J. M. Barrie. 





It is a region of exceeding | 
fertility, and its fields are now laden with | 
George Eliot lived for six | 
months near Gainsborough, gathering mate- | 
The river | 
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FREE 


misleading brands of ‘White Lead” 
“Pure White Lead,” 


obtain Pure White Lead it is absolutely 


any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 
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JHE truth of the matter is, there 
are sO many mixtures of Zinc, 


Barytes, Whiting, etc., sold under 


and 


that in order tc 


necessary to make sure that the brand 


Those named in the margin are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 
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‘CONDENSED MILK§ 
Sete Cones Co 





RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, 


CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. 
Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS +r 
DECORATING COMPANY 


American Mosaic Class Windows 
English Stained Class Windows 
made by John Hardman & Co., 
Birmingham and London..... 
Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 


BELLS 


Bteel yw Ee Church and School Bells. ee 
logue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hi icboro.. 


CHURCH BELLS .cr'etst., 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY,| Baltimore.t® 














Religious Notices 


notices, addresses 


Ri and anatre, 
ele., Mio iahed a this a at ten cents a line 








Boston AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOALL A880, 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston 
WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College 7} be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox,556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, , or to the President. Rev. Stephen B. L. Pen. 
‘alla Walla, Wash. 


yo SEAMEN’S ey SoorgTy, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. rpora April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

chaplains and missionaries; r A i 
seaports at home 


and sbrosd; pro Sg Sa °: 
an H 
“9 the PSatlor’s Magazine, 8. Bn ny Bey - and 

ontributions to E my its tg are cotsenes. & and 
remittances of sam to be made direct to 
the main office of i the ne society at New York. 


Rev. W. C. STITT : 
w.c. STURGES, treasurer. 











Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading. not excéeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted. Ago —- to a South with a family for 
the winter. Address J. H. F., 1436 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, = 


An .experienced Jady teacher desires 
French a specialty, 
Address 


Teacher. 
position, private school preferred. 
has studied in Paris. Best references given. 
P. O. Box 867, Plymouth, N. H. 


Wanted. By New England woman experienced in 
mental cases, position to care for an insane or elderly 
person. Best references from hysicians and families. 
Address M. C., 4 Tremont St., Charlestown, Mass. 


For Sale, value $10,000, house of 14 rooms, as, 
bath, furnace, 4 lines of electrics, near Dr. McKenzie’s 
church and Radcliffe College, slate roof, corner lot, 

8,000 feet of land. Make me an offer. W. S. Metcalf, 154 
tS Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


For Sale. Winter home in south Florida highlands 
for sale ata bargain. Modern seven-room house, 8 and 
10 ft. veranda on four sides. Located on two-acre lake 
front, near hotel, churches, bank, etc. Also a 20 acre 
Florida farm, #400. Box 118, Holliston, Mass. 


Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlington, Vt., 
a few more patients until Jan. 1st, at which time Dr. 
Willard proposes to take South as many of them as wish 
to accompany him thither for a winter’s sojourn. 
Further particulars on application. 


The 
** Harris ” 
Method of 
Giving $2.00; 38 copies, $1.00 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
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Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANOK, $3; 2 YEARS, $5 ;5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Floating Hospital’s Success 

It was almost more than could be hoped by 
those who experimented with the Floating 
Hospital idea in Boston in the summer of 1894 
that the institution would develop into such 
permanency and perfectness as characterize it 
today. The valuable floating plant now 
owned by the Lend-a-Hand Society, of which 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale is president, could 
have been but a dream five years ago. How- 
ever, the actual carrying out successfully of 
plans and theories of earlier years has now 
placed the enterprise beyond the pale of doubt 
and experimentation. 

The guarded system of distributing free 
tickets among the needy families in the close 
quarters of the city continues to be carefully en- 
forced, so that the passenger list includes only 
three classes: infants for whom some doctor 
has prescribed the trip, mothers of such in- 
fants and other children who cannot be left at 
home. Strict rules begin to operate upon the 


sick children as soon as they embark. Hospi-’ 


tal food and clothes are substituted for what 
the mothers might like to prescribe, and regu- 
larity and wholesomeness are the conditions 
of the continuous treatment and surroundings. 
The four or five wards are either closed to out- 
side dampness and heat and filled with cool, dry 
air—as in the case of the quarters for the 
sicker children who stay on the boat without 
their mothers day and night until recupera- 
tion—or else the wards are on the open deck, 
where a number of the fifty cribs on board are 
located. Furthermore, the decks afford ample 
space for the games and rollicking of conva- 
lescing and well children. 

The Floating Hospital committee has just 
closed its sixth season, which can be fairly 
called its best. With its new air drying plant, 
its enlarged culinary department, its steriliz- 
ing methods and ice plant and other addi- 
tons, the hospital was never before so well 
equipped for the service of saving and 
strengthening the little ones who might other- 
wise drop out one by one all over the crowded 
sections of the city. The force of workers, two 
physicians, several inspectors, twenty nurses 
and a few other helpers, is none too large to 
answer to the calls of a boat load. The chair. 
man of the board of directors, as also the 
founder of the hospital in Boston, is Rev. R. B. 
Tobey, and the assistant manager is Mr. J. R. 
Anderson, who considers it a pleasure to go 
about hither and yon, explaining the need 
and character of what might appropriately be 
called Boston’s “salt air mission.” 

Had it not been for kind, contributing 
friends all over New England, and for wise 
superintendence at the heart of the movement, 
the 987 day patients and the 147 permanent 
patients, besides the hundreds of mothers and 
well children, whose need seems second only 
to that of the little sick ones, would have 
been denied what was in all cases a life-giv- 
ing and in some cases a life saving benefit. 
The average daily number of children may be 
reckoned about eighty. 

The ways of aiding this charity are pleas- 
antones. Nearly all the cribs have been pre- 
sented as memorials, each crib bearing a 
marked plate with the giver’s name and some 
inscription. Then many individuals, socie- 
ties, churches and other bodies have made gifts 
to meet the expenses of a day’s trip, the special 
days being named for the donors. Those who 
thus contribute, or their representatives, are 
encouraged to make a practical study of the 
mission by accompanying the hospital on 
some of its excursions. 


Boys’ Brigade Assembly 

The National Assembly of the United Boys’ 
Brigades of America will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Boston, Sept. 22-23. Prof. O. C. Grauer 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary is its 
commander-in-chief and will preside over its 
deliberations. 

The brigade is an undenominational military 
organization designed to hold boys in the Sun 
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day school and eventually to bring them into 
the church. Its object, as set forth in its con- 
stitution, is ‘“‘the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom among boys, and the promotion of 
habits of reverence, discipline, self-respect 
and all that tends toward true Christian man- 
liness.”* The coming assembly will discuss 
methods and exchange views on the various 
incidents of the work. Among its features will 
be a rally and a street parade. The visiting 
delegates will be entertained in the homes of 
the Boston members. Communications as 
to the brigade work in Massachusetts and 
the coming assembly should be addressed to 
Maj. Gen. Percy A. Bridgham, 39-Court Street, 
Boston, or to Rev. Arthur S. Burrows, 20 Sul- 
livan Street, Charlestown. 


Last Sunday’s Preachers 

Most of the churches welcomed back their 
pastors for the regular worship last Sunday, 
and in many instances communion was ob- 
served. Shawmut’s pulpit was filled by its 
pastor, Rev. W. T. McElveen, who returns 
with the same vigor which, since his recent in- 
stallation, has been so evident. At Union Dr. 
S. L. Loomis was found at his post for the 
morning service, and at Central Dr. E. L. 
Clark had returned. In Dorchester Dr. 
Arthur Little preached for his people at Sec- 
ond, and Dr. W. H. Allbright at Pilgrim. 
The Old South congregation heard preach- 
ing by the president of Bowdoin College, 
Dr. W. D. Hyde. The union ‘services of 
Phillips Church, South Boston, were stil] con- 
tinued with a neighboring Methodist church, 
the Congregational pastor, Rev. C. A. Dins- 
more, preaching. The three Chelsea churches 
greeted their pastors, Dr. Houghton and Rev. 
Messrs. MacFadden and Cathcart. Prospect 
Hill’s pulpit in Somerville was occupied by 
the pastor, Rev. E. 8. Tead, and Boyiston 
Church, Jamaica Plain, and the Brighton 
church both had sermons by their pastors, 
Rev. Ellis Mendell and Dr. A. A. Berle, re- 
spectively. The Wood Memorial of Cambridge 
began the pastorate with its new pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Williams, and the North Avenue Church 
benefited by the experiences in mountain 
climbing of its pastor, Rev. Daniel Evans. 


The Evangelical Alliance of Boston and 
vicinity will meet in Bromfield Street Church, 
Monday, Sept. 11, at 1030 a.m. Dr. Lorimer 
will preside. The agent of the alliance, Mr. 
Mitchell, will give a brief report of his work, 
and an address on Church Federation in Eng- 
land and America wil! be given by Rev. J. 
Hirst Hollowell of Rochdale, Eng. 





Rev. E. P. Herrick, superintendent of Cuban 
missions in Florida and Cuba, under appoint- 
ment of the C. H. M. S., will spend September 
in New England. His address is Gaylords- 
ville, Ct. He is ready to respond to invita 
tions to speak on our work amongst the 
Cubans. 
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RALSTON 
Breakfast in 5 Min- 


utes for 2c. stamp 


‘ ° before breakfast 
Five Minutes time is enough to 


at canst 
cook it in; all other Breakfast Foods 
take at least fourtimes aslong, Every 
housekeeper appreciates the worth of 
this cooking quality. 


One Cup of Ralston 
Breakfast Food _ 
makes a good << 
breakfast for @ 
five persons 
—that’s econ- 

omy for you 
unequaled by 

any other Bfeak- 
fast Food for its 
price or any other 
price. 

Its in the Cook- 
H yreat advan- 
ing meet gener as 
well as in the short 
time and the small 


quantity required to 
prepare it for breakfast 
A Single Boiler 
Anything you 
Does It can boil 6 cups 
of water in will 
do the work (it 
‘takes 6 cups 
of water to 


Leup of 
Ra'st on 













2-ib. Package, 15c. 





Bicakfast Food), and that’s why it 
only costs 3 cents for enough for 
breakfast for 5 persons 


If eaten regularly for breakfast it insures 

A Fortune in Good Health 
It is made from wheat rich in gluten Indorsed by the 
Ralston Health Club as “the only perfect, and by far the 
most healthful breakfast foodinthe country.” Ask your 
dealer forit. If he does not kecp it, send us his name and 


2 Cents oosn'c: Breakfast 


PURINA MILLS, 895 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK DEWEY CELEBRATION. 





A party for the New York Dewey celebration leaves 
Beston, Sept. 26. All expenses, including a seat of 
observation for the great laud parade of the 30th. 


Personally conducted. Address Rev. F. B. Graves, 
22 Peters Street, Cambridge, Mass. 














oe 








- Easy ! 





of at least 25 per cent of fuel. 





GLENWOOD 





with the range that has an illuminated, asbestos lined 
oven and other improvements that will make a saving 
Now on exhibition at 
the Glenwood dealer’s— The Glenwood Home Grand. 
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Christian Work and Workers 


The gain of communicants by the Presbyte- 
rian Church North in 1894 was 40,908. Last 
year the gain was only 8,030, and the decrease 
has been gradual and annual ever since 1894. 
Baptisms have also decreased, but not in like 
ratio. 

The Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, in Wash- 
ington the last of this month, will be a social 
as well as a religious event. President Mc- 
Kinley will receive the delegates at the White 
House and the Presbyterian unions of Phila- 
delphia and New York will tender the foreign 
delegates receptions. The alliance invites all 
ohurches which hold the Presbyterian system 
to send delegates. Among the foreigners who 
will attend are: Lord Overtoun, a manufac- 
turer of Glasgow and one of the most active 
religious and philanthopic laymen in Europe; 
Rev. Dr. William Beatty, moderator of the 
Irish General Assembly ; Dr. Alexander Stew- 
art, prindipal of St. Mary’s College, St. An- 
drews, Scotland; William Carruthers, who 
has been connected with the British Museum 
for many years; and Prof. S. D. F. Salmond 
of the Free Church College, Aberdeen. 


Present Addresses of English 
Delegates 


It will be of interest to know the present 
whereabouts of delegates to the council. We 
print all that have come to hand. They can 
be addressed as specified up to within a day 
or two of the assembling of the council: 

_ President Angell, Kennebunkport, care Mrs. C. F. 


Collier. 
' ~ W.J. Ainslie, care Rev. J. S. Ainslie, Fort Wayne, 
ne 





Rev. Robert Craig, care Rev. Jolin Morton, 148 James 
St. 8., Hamilton, Ont. 

: Rey. H. A. Davies, Scranton, Pa., care Rev. R. S. 
Jones. 

Kev. W. H. Davison and Rev. David E. Irons, Miller’s 
Hotel, 39 W. 25th St., New York. 

Rev. J. C. Easterbrook, Rev. Francis Lansdown and 
Rey. Mathias Lansdown, care R. Pearman, 417 A 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C., until Sept. 11. 

— De east ae Hastings, care A. T. Richards, Hart- 
ord, Ct. 

Rev. G.O Jones, Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 

Rey. Alexander Mackennal, care Dr. A. H. Bradford, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Rev. Edward P. Powell and Rev. R. J. Wells, Inter- 
national Hotel, Niagara. 

Prof. Andrew F. Simpson, care Rev. 8. Linton Bell, 
Marblehead, Mas. 

Charies Stanciiff, United States Hotel, Boston. 

James Stark, care Rev. W. J. Mutch, New Haven. 

Rey. F. Tavender, care Harry Tavender, Omaha. 

Rev. Owen Thomas, care Bismarck Davies, 118 S Hal- 
sted St., Chicago. 

Rey. John Wills, Broadway Central, New York City. 





The Delegation on the Umbria 


BOUND FOR THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


These sixty persons are expected to land in 
New York from the Umbria of the Cunard 
Line next Saturday, and are, in a certain sense, 
an oflicial party, the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales having made the neces. 
sary arrangements with Thomas Cook & S :ns. 
Their headquarters in New York will be the 
Hotel Majestic After resting next Sunday 
in the metropolis, the party will sail up the 
Hudson to Albany, going thence to Niagara 
and to Toronto, where a reception will be 
given them, and from thence down the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal for Sunday, Sept. 17. 
They will arrive in Boston Sept. 19, the day 
before the council: 
Baines, Mr. Alexander. 
Baines, Mr. G. H. Newsum, J. P., Mr. Henry. 

taines, Mrs. G. H. Norbury, Mr. J. C, 

Bolton, Rev. William. Parry, Mr. C. B. 

Brindley, Rev. R. Baldwin. Parry, Mr. Edward, 

Bruce, D. D., Rev. R. Patrick, M.A., Rev. John A. 
Cave, B. A., D. D., Rev. A. Reeve, Mr. T. F. 

Coutts, Miss Bessie. Ritchie, Rev. D. L. 

Coutts, Mr. James. Robertson, M.A., Kev. Jo- 
Cowper-Smith, Rev. G. W. seph. 

Dale, M. A., Rev. Bryan. Shepheard, Mr. A. J. 
Dowsett, J.P.,Mr. Thomas. Shepheard, Miss. 

Dowsett, Mrs. Thomas. Smith, J. P., Mr. Edward. 
Fitch, Mr. F. G. Snow, Mr. A. D. 

Goddard, M. P., Mr. D. Snow, Miss 


Meguitt. Mrs. 


Ford. Spicer, M. P., Mr. A. 

Goddard, Mrs. D. Ford. oe Mrs. A. 

Goddard, Miss. Thomp3on, Rev. R. Ward- 
Harrison, Mr. T. W. law. 

Harrison, Mrs. T. W. Thompson, Mrs. R. Ward- 
Harrison, Miss. law. 

Hawkins, Mr. F. H. Toms, Mr. C. B. 

Hewgilll, M.A., Rev. Wil- Toms, Mr. C. W 





liam. Toms, Rev. H. Storer. 
Hooper, Mr. A. C. 
Hooper, Mrs. A. U. 
Jones, Rev. J. D. 
Jones, Rev. J. Gwilyn. 
Leith, J. P., Mr. Jobn. 
r. E. R 


Townsend, Rev. Thomas. 
Townsend, Mrs. Thomas. 
Turver. #. A., Rev. H. W. 
ba Ge L. D., Litt. D., Dr. 
Willis, Mr. Mark. 

Wilson, Rev. A. 

Woods, Rey. W. J. 

Woods, Mrs. W. J. 
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Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 





COLGROVE—RIDLEY—In Grinnell, Ilo., Aug. 29, by 
Prof. 8. J. Buck of lowa College, Prof. b. P. Colgrove 
and Prof. Emma M. Ridley, both of the Iowa State 
Normal School at Cedar Falis. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BLAKESLEE-—In Brookline, Sept. 3, Mabel Mansfield, 
daughter of Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, a member for a 
= of the class of 1898 at Wellesley College and a 

acher in the Longwood School, Brookline, aged 24 

yrs. ° 

ROBERTS—In Lawrence, Kan., Aug. 26, Rev. Thomas 
8. Roberts, aged 51 yrs. He came from the Free Will 
Baptist denomination to the Congregational church 
in Muscotah, Wis, in 1876, remaining there seven 
years. Failing health prevented his working continu- 
ously after that time, but he held successful pastor- 
ates at Oneida and Osawatomie, Kan., and was a 
director of the Kansas Home Missionary Society. 

WILSON—In N. Bridgton, Me., Aug. 31, Virginia F. 
wife of Rev, Edwin P. Wilson of Woodford. aged 43 
yrs. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson have lived in Woodford for 
the past eleven years, coming thence from Water- 
town, Mass., where Mr. Wilson was pastor for fifteen 
years. 











MISS CARA E. PRATT 


Cara Elizabeth Pratt, missionary of Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown district, aoe to her reward in the early 
morning of July 29. The large attenda* ce at the funeral 
services and at the memorial meeting held in the 
Bunker Hill Baptist Church indicate that one who was 
in no way prominent in public affairs is mourned by 
thousands of people who knew her and prized her 
worth. She lived the Christian life for many years in 
connection with the church and was known as one who, 
though diligent ia a humble calliog, was always ready 
to give her timony and toil for her Master. She was 
for a long time active in the Winthrop Hall Mission, 
then conducted separately from thechurch. When-the 
activities of the church multiplied and it seemed desir- 
able that one should be engaged to give all ber time to 
the poor and suffering, the unselfish willingness of Miss 
Pratt to do the most thankless tasks cungested her name 
for the work. Thus was the prayer of her life fulfilled 
and in this fruitful labor she continued until within a 
week of her death. During the recent interim between 

astorates she, more than any other, held the organiza- 
Bons of the church together, and her loyalty was 
promptly bestowed upon the new pastor. She was al- 
ways prompt to see and to perform. She never hesi- 
tate eak the word in season or out of season 
which shou'd strengthen the tempted or revive the dis- 
couraged. She was alwavs hopeful, charitable and 
cheerful. Though often pained by the lack of interest 
or support of others, she was silent about herself and 
was only anxious that the greatest good should be done 
toall. There are hundreds of people whose chief tie to 
the church consisted in the life and deeds of this one 
woman. So willl g and capab'e was she that it is hard 
to count up the number o aces in the charch and in 
beneficence in which she will be missed. Missions, tem- 
perance, the young people, the old and sick—all equally 
shared her love. An inspiration bas been removed 
from many a life by her translation. Perhaps her death, 
after sudden illness and great pain, with its strong, sub- 
missive, unfaltering faith, may become itself a benedic- 
ti nin disguise. So methodical was she that it may be 
literally said that at the hour of her unexpecte1 depart- 
ure she left everything complete. Yet it is also true to 
say that the influence of her life upon church and com- 
munity will never end, even as her glorification will 
never finish in the heavens. 








If you Feel Depressed 


Jse Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. E. PitTMan, Lynchburg, Va., says: “I 
have used it in nervous depression and dyspeptic 
troub!es with good results.” 








A Wonderful Medicine. 


BREE CHAM’S 
PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals, 
Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
turbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, etc. These ailments 
all arise from a disordered or abused condition 
of the stomach and liver. 

Beecham’s Pills will quickly restore Females 
to complete health. They promptly remove any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. For a 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 
Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., , 


they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening the 
Muscular System, restoring the long lost Com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of Appetite 
the Rosebud of 


of the 


are speciali 

“facts” admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one 
of the best guarantees to the Nervous and 
- Debilitated is that Beecham® Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 

World. This has been achieved 
Without the publication of testimonials. 


Beecham’s Pills have for many years been 
the popular family medicine wherever the 
English language is spoken, and they now stand 
without a rival. 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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NO FAITH CURE 


ABOUT STUART’S DYSPEPSIA 
TABLETS. 


They Cure Stomach Trouble and Indigestion 
Anyway, Whether You Have Faith 
in Them or Not. 


All physicians agree that the element 
of faith has a great deal to do in the cure 
of disease. 

Firm belief and confidence in a fami] 
ie yg of the same confidence and 

aith in a patent medicine have produced 
remarkable cures in all ages. 

This is especially true in nervous 
troubles, and no field offers so prolific a 
harvest for the quack and charlatan as 
the diseases arising from a weak or run 
down nervous system. 

Nevertheless, the most common of all 
diseases, indigestion and stomach troubles, 
which in turn cause nervous diseases, 
heart troubles, consumption and loss of 
flesh, requires something besides faith to 
cure. 

Mere faith will not digest your food for 
you, will not give you an appetite, will 
not increase your flesh and strengthen 
your nerves and heart, but Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets will do these things, be- 
cause they are composed of the elements 
of digestion, they contain the juices, acids 
and peptones necessary to the digestion 
and assimilation of all wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
food if placed in a jar or bottle in water 
heated to 98 degrees, and they will do it 
much more effectively when taken into 
the stomach after meals, whether you 
have faith that they will or not. — 

They invigorate the stomach, make 
pure blood and strong nerves in the only 
way that natura can do it, and that is 
from plenty of wholesome food well di- 
gested. It is not what we eat, but what 
we digest that does us good. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia tablets are sold by 
druggists at 50 cents for full-sized pack- 


age. 

erittle book on cause and cure of stom- 
ach troubles mailed free by addressing 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


EUCALOL 
( UJ R F CATARRH 


COLDS 
EUCALOL has cured thousands, and will 


HAY FEVER 
cure you To prove its merits we will send 


EE on receipt of 4 cents in stamps, 
a 25 cent package of EUCALOL. 


THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Fulton St., New York. 


NEAVE’S FOOD. 


ESTABLISHED OVERS 7) YEARS, 
Has for some time been used in the 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


“NEAVE’S FOOD is rich in flesh and bone forming 
elements and is above the average of the best 
purely farinacious fogds, so that when itis prepared 
according to directions it makes a perfect food 
for infants ” 

Also highly recommended for nursing mothers, 
invalids and old people. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N.Y. 

















for ANAEMIA ,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
EK WEAKNESS 


» Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ‘“‘BLANCARD” 
LL DRUGGISTS, 
8. FOUGERA&CO., N.Y. Agts. for U.S, 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
WANTED, A [MAN THAT WILL DRAW 

Our pulpit in Sodomorah is vacant, and we 
are desirous of getting the right kind of a 
man to fillit. It has often been filled before, 
but never the church. We think it desir- 
able that the next preacher fill the church as 

well as the pulpit. We want a man that will 
draw. 

The electric cars have recently been intro- 
duced into Sodomorah, and multitudes prefer 
to ride on them rather than go to church. 
We want a man who will so attract people as 
lead them to prefer the church to the trolley, 
and thus cause the cars to cease running. 
We want a man that will draw. 

The bicycle has become very popular in 
Sodomorah. Seores and hundreds of the 
people may be seen every Sunday out for 
pleasure ridin We believe that these 
wheels shoulda gravitate toward the church 
and remain there during divine services. We 
want a man that will draw. 

The Ecclesiastical Society of the church in 
Sodomorah is largely composed of men— 
wel], they never attend any other service 
in the church excepting the preaching, while 
we feel that it would be to their benefit and 
for the good of the church if they attended 
the Sunday school and other religious serv- 
ices of the church. We want a man that will 
draw. 

The young people of Sodomorah are expert 
dancers and are more familiar with the rules 
of a man named Hoyle than with the writings 
of Moses. Ought not the proper man in the 
pulpit to empty the places of amusement and 
fill the social meetings of the church? We 
want a man that will draw. 
| In the homes of Sodomorah there is practi- 

cally no religious instruction given and the 
parents are growing more and more indiffer- 
ent regarding the sending of their children to 
the Sunday school for instruction. We want 
a man that will draw. 

Should you know of a man seeking a pulpit, 
who is young, intelligent, eloquent, social and 
of pleasing address, kindly send his name to 
the chairman of our pulpit supply committee, 
and we will assure you that in case we call 
him to the pulpit of Sodomorah we will care 
for him in such a manner that he will not be 
exalted above measure. We want a man that 
will draw. YEARNER. 


COLONEL INGERSOLL’S FATHER 


In The Cengregationalist of July 27 it is 
suggested that Colonel [ngersoll’s hostility to 
Christianity ‘began with the rankling in his 
breast at injustice to his father,’’ who was a 
Congregational clergyman of liberal temper 
and suffered persecution for his liberality. 
Similar statements have appeared in other 
papers, religious and secular. 

There is probably another side to the story. 
In an account of semicentennial services in 
the church in Waukeshe, Wis., January, 188%, 
I find the following paragraph, written by 

‘ernon Tichenor, Esq , a venerable member 
of the church, now deceased: “‘ Rev. John I[r- 
gersoll, father of the noted Robert G. Inger- 
soll, first appears on the church records July 
1, 1548. He did not remain with uslong. He 
had an aneasy stay with us. His matrimonial 
affairs had been unhappy. He had been mar 
ried three times, His first wife was dead; 
his last two were living, but he had been 
legally divorced from them. When these 
things were known to the church there was 
trouble. Mr. Ingersoll met with the church 
and gave his version of his affairs. It was 
very plausible and no one did or could doubt 
the truth of his statements. But a number 
of leading men in the church could not be 
reconciled to the admitted facts, and on the 
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25th day of January, 1849, he asked to be and 
was dismissed. His usefulness as a preacher 
here had ended. He had been a successful! 
evangelist, was a man of decided ability, and 
I believed him to be a sincere Christian.’ 

Is it not probable that that discord in the 
home life had something to do with any “ per- 
secution ’”’ Mr. Ingersoll’s father suffered from 
his brethren, and with the bitterness and 
contempt with which the son treated his 
father’s faith ? CHARLES W. CAMP. 





Ordinary blunderers have to feel a vast 
amount before they can painfully stammer out 
a sentence that will describe it, and when they 
have got it out how it seems to have just 
missed the core of the sensation that gave it 
birth, and what a poor, weak child it was of 
what was perhaps a mighty feeling!—The 
Solitary Summer. 








TuHI1s WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


‘‘MERIT WINS.’’—For pa‘hs and injuries, Pond’s 
Extract. Beware, deserving preparations are 
quickly counterfeited. 


Is your baby thin and weak? If so, it is prob- 
ably because he is insufficiently nourished. Mel- 
lin’s Food is easily assimilated and digested by the 
weakest stomach. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON.—Over the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, over the picturesque 
Blue Mountains via Hagerstown and Antietam 
and through the historic Shenandoah Valley to the 
unique Caverns of Luray, thence across the rolling 
hills of Virginia to Washington is the route of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted tour 
which will leave Boston, Sept. 15. Rate, including 
hotel expenses, admission to the caverns, carriage 
drives, etc., $35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 

ACTED Uron GoopD ADVICcE.—"I was tired and all 
run down. I could not eat and was very much (is- 
couraged. A friend who had been cured of boils by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla advised me to try this medicine. I 
did so and today I am a well woman, able to do my 


work.” M&S8. GEORGE M. PAULDING, corner Washing- 
ton and Water Streets, Duxbury, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills cure nausea, sick headache, biliousness, 
indigestion, constipation. 


Libby 
EXtrac 


: 
Ee 











The par-excelience of supe- 
rior fresh beef extra condensed 
—the very maximum of con- 
centrated nutriment. 


Drop postal for our book, ‘‘ How to 
Make Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago- 
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It must beso. The leading chefs 
of the country, the men who cook 
for the famous clubs and hotels 
cannot all be mistaken, and they 
unreservedly declare that they 


have found nothing to equal 


Keystone 


Silver White 


Gelatine 


“T use it wholly,” says M. Fellard, 
chef to John Jacob Astor, ‘“‘all 
others are discarded.” 

Keystone Silver White Gelatine 
has won this recognition only be- 
cause it stands superior to every 
other make of gelatine in the 
world. Superior use purest, 
whitest, strongest, goes further, 
remains firmest. Hasevery virtue 
thata good gelatine should possess: 
Nota single weakness of the com- 
mon kind. 

If your grocer cannot supply you send us 
his name and we will oqad you 4 sample 

ackage free, with recipes by the lead- 
ng cooks of the country. A full size box 
mailed for 15 cents. 

MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 
’ Detroit, Mich. 
‘The largest makers of gelatine in the world. 
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HANDBOOK 
SERIES 


Issued quarterly. Past issues always in print: 
No. 1, Handbcok for 1894; No. 2, Forward Move- 
ments; No. 3, Work for Men and Boys; No. 4, 
Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

No. 5, Handbook for 1895; No. 6, A. B. C. F. M.; 
No. 7, Home Missionary Society; No. 8, American 
Missionary Association. 

No. 9, The Handbook for 1896; No. 10, Eighty 
Years of Congregationalism; No. 11, Anglc-Ameri- 
can Comity; No. 12, C. 8. 8. & P. 8oc’y. 

No. 13, The Handbook for 1897; No. 14, Turkey 
and Turkish Problems; No. 15, A Plea for the First 
Day of the Week; No. 16, A Lost Heritage. 

No. 17, The Handbook for 1898; No, 18, The 
Upion Church at Mathersvile; No. 20, Why Give 
to Colleges ? 

No. 21, Tke Handbook for 1899; No. 22, Psalm 
of Thanksgiving; No. 23, Free Church Catechism. 


100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
Single copies, 4 cts ; 50, 75 cts. ; 25, 50 ets. 
No. 19, Church Incorporation. 

10 cts per copy; $5.00 per 100 post paid. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


LARKIN SOAPS 222355 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congreyationalist, March 30th, 
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HURCH 
ARPETS 







AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


c WASHINGTON ST 
658 OPP. BOYLSTON 5ST 
A 






Joun H. Pray. Sons & Co., 


CARPETS awO UPHOLSTERY, 


“a 





BOSTON. 















The 
bright 
ones in 
life's ranks 
use — 


Pettijahns Breakfast Food |) | SAPOLIO 


CHILDREN LOVE IT. cleans «scours. 


polishes- 
A child’s appetite is usually a natural appetite. 
They enjoy simple, wholesome food. This is forttr- Whether you write.or send.or 
nate, for children, during the period of rapid growth, ask forit, insist on getting — 
require food that feeds—not stimulating, unwhole- SAPOLIO : The deaicr.who 
some stuff. Grown-up folks would do well to fo!- changes your order. insults you. | 
low the example of the children and eat plenty of - 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 














At all Grocers in 2-lb. Packages. 





Remodeling 
a Gown 


| 
becomes a pleasing occupation, provided it was 4, | i 
stitched on a Singer Automatic. The elastic Lr * 
seam made by this machine is perfectly safe rn ee \y,) — Hd 
when locked, but can be taken apart in an in- A Wi idl ll 
stant when unlocked. Thus its use is especially i Hi (lat ¢ ver point 
desirable for the clever woman who wishes to ons | r Stis 
make over a garment so that it may conform to ? } ~m 
the changing styles. Whether in the hands of 
the amateur or the expert, this simple bit of 
mechanism is the most convenient and effective 
of any. 

Having all the advantages claimed for other 
‘automatic ’’ sewing-machines, the Silent 4 ig AL | 
Singer has many points of preference that can hs) — = a Ail { Ih 
easily be demonstrated by comparison. Of B14) Lay wove tele Ai 
faultless construction and finish, it is abso- 2 Pa ey mt to mw 
lutely the lightest-running, the simplest and most Hage a 
compact. It is more easily threaded, and its 
parts are better protected from dust. The broad 
treadle better promotes the health and comfort 
of the operator, because it is lower and the posi- ia p 
tion of the feet can be changed at will. These i I, 7 ter 


points are worthy careful consideration by those f > Ost Durable eia 


of delicate health or unaccustomed to continuous 


use of a sewing machine. 0 pyrite ngiMach ines Pe i, 


f ti it 
SOLD ONLY BY We et Genhene-« lap iia HK : 
The Singer Manufacturing Co. Be a a a York. ie I, 


Offices in Every City in the World. 











